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[jNIVERSIT Y - COLLEGE, 1 LONDON.— 
SCHOOL, under the Goverument - he Council 

—Head Master, THOMAS H. KEY, 
will  +y for the next Tern on baeeaiien, 
si6. The hours o! = attendance are ue ognaeeer 


t 3. o 
dito Draw: wing. The subjects taught are Reading ; 
; the ontand Latin, Greek, French, and Geriman - 
; Ancient and English History j Geography, both Physical 
Political Arithmetic snd Boo “kee ing ; the Elements of 
and Natural Philosophy, and Drawing.—Fee for the 

Term, £5. 


‘tuses and further particulars may be obtained at the 


ser the Coll 
_onaghaadeg oHtAS (. ATKINSON, Sceretary to the Council. 
Poenber 251 18) 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, JUNIOR 
sc 


CASE, M.A., Felioy 7 “University College, London, 

Bat his House, which overlooks and o ae into the play- 
ie PUPILS for Cubvennity Coven School. 

For further particulars, apply at the Office, U niversity College, 
orto Mr. Case, at hit Case, at his s House, 20, Upper Gower-street. 


NORWOOD, ~ SYDENHAM.—A Lapy who 

gives LESSONS in SINGING, in the above neighbourhood, 

joo daysin the week, would be happy a make arrangements with 

other families —Letters addressed to A. K. A., 15, Silver-street, 
Golden-square. will be forwarded to her. 


WIDE URST SCHOOL, Sussex. — Head 
Master, Rev. CECIL GREENE, M.A. —A limited number 
of PUPILS : raid RECEIVED by the Principal, on inclusive terms. 
classics, mathematics, French, German, drawing, 
and dancing.— Prospectuses at Rivingtons’, St. Paul's 
pan ey Andrews’s, Guildford ; Folthorp’s, Brighton. 

ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Mid- 
dlesex.—Intellectual developement combined with religious 
ealtare, moral training, physical exercise, and parental care. 
Fees 4 jastraction as at King's College School, 18 guineas per 
~smum—board and education Sowing on the age of the pupil. 
(No catence fee.) Two Sch a ips (in addition to the usual 
), one of 304., the other of 20 r annum, will be adjudged at 

mer next.—The Se hoot will RE-OPEN on the ond inst. 


EMERTON, D.D., Principal. 
OFWYL HOUSE, STAMFORD HILL, 
MIDDLESEX. one Pupils of this a0 will 
RE-ASSEMBLE on MON DAY, January 13. w Vacancies. 
TERMS INCLUSIVE, THIRTY GUINE as TER ANNUM. 
\ The views of the Principal i in yotpes be reg in 
small work, just by im, juice 
pe 0OL SDUCATE N FOR THE TINE TENTH 
AProspectus may be had at Messrs. Jones & Co.'s, 30, Lower 


i 
MMERCIAL SCHOOL, Gorarc Hatt, 
Evsrietp, Mippi. ESEX, by T. WEARE, Son and Successor to 
.W. Weare. The t, moral cha- 
and ) see A comfort of the pupils, are the objects of 
a. Terms moderate, inclusive if required.— 
Kev. T. Bourne, A. ‘B. 
xchange ; 8 ; and the Parents 


#, 





























Referees: Rev. J. J. Davies, near Liverpool ; 
pear Hinckley ; D. M'Niel, Esq. Stock E 
WM the Pupils No day scholars are 
Sarperer, beneders. The present Vacation * — ... on the 
ni 


DUCATION—-GERMAN Y.—The Principau 

of a wellknown Establishment at BONN, on the Rhine, 
armed in 123, to receive TWENTY YOUNG GENTLEMEN, on 
Bay domestic principles of Education, having TWO VAC AN- 
to to the attention of Parents, as_com- 

bining the advantages of English Superintendence on the Conti- 
meant, the comforts of a Home, and where the Pupils, always obliged 
to speak German, or French, under constant superintendence. 
make rapid progress in those languages, whilst bein prepared 
either ing the Military Schools, the Universities, or Mercantile 


pursuit 
The Principal's Prospectus, with the best references, fully cone 
Gir Boot ot of a above, tnag be had of Mr. Hookham, idocnny, 


FonooL ASSISTANTS.—WANTED, at 

the termination of the present Vacation (Jan. 20), by’ th the 
oar ts es School in the South of England, aGEN 

ratte TEACH the FRENCH and ENGLIS aT 

angus ES ahd WRITING, and to eae the usual 

Behool mation, All applicants must be able to Sa satisfactory 

jals from their last employers. el knowledge of 

Preneh is indispensable. Salary 3u/.—Address F. F. F., Post-office, 














residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly rom stitched in a wr: 
or the Continent, for —— than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRy, 3, Quai M: 
at Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 1. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


‘DON.— | J )ECORATIVE ART SOCIETY, No. 11, 

ar  Barkele uare.—GENERAL MEETING 
WEDN} ESDAY, 1 task Cont unsaaseun —Theme—Usder what 
circumstances in ,i-$— Decoration should the Gothic or the 
Italian Style be preferred ? 


Visitors are admitted by Free Tickets, obtainable | aay the 
Sec 4 E. C. LAUGHER, Hon. 8 


17, Sussex-place, Tensinaben. 


{XHIBITION.—Art Union oF Lonpon.— 
4 TheCARTOONS rocsived 3 in competition for the Prenton 
of FIVE HUNDRED FOUR DS offered by this Society 
exhibited on and after MON DAY, the 12th instant, at the Gallery 
of the New Society of Painters in Water Colours, 53, Pal ory 
Subscribers will admitted on producing the L9. ah the 
current year.—Open at 10 o'clock. 
GEORGE GODWIN,) Honorary 
LEWIS POCOCK, 5 Sccretaries. 


‘NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 
Walls. Specimens may be scen at W. B. SIM PSON’S, 456, West 
Strand, near ‘l'rafalgar-square.—The same are done on paper for 
the the country, and may be put up by country workmen. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
St. Pancras, for the Relief of Poor, Sick, and Maimed Per. 
sons, and the Deliy ery of Poor M — Women. Supported by 
Voluntary € ontributions ; Founded A.D. 
Patroness—Her Most Gracious injes ty he QUEEN. 
hness the DUCHESS of KENT. 


Vice-Patroness—Her Royal Hi 
President—LV. 7 BROUGHAM and VAUX. 
Presidents, 


The Last Bishop of Sodor and 


The Ri a! Hen, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Chief Baron 
The Right Hos Dr. Lushington, 

Judge of the Admiralty 
The Right Hon. Sir J. B. Bo- 


et 
The he Right Hon. Thomas Erskine 
The Hon. Mr. Justice C ‘oleridge 











The Duke of Somerset, KG. 
The Duke of Bedford 

The Duke of Devonshire, K.G. 
The Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 
The merges of Jansdowne, K.G. 
The Earl of Radno 

The Earl Fortescue 
The Earl of Burlington 
The Earl of Auckland, G.C.B. 
Viscount Morpeth 
Lord John Russell, M.P. 

Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P. 

Lord Denman, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of Ln 

Lord Portma: 

The Lord Bishop of Durham 

The Lord Bishop of Norwich Joseph Hume, E: 

The Hospital Committee avail themselves of the return of the 
period for paying the annual sabscriptions to offer their sincere 
thanks on behalf of the Charity for the contributions <3 its bene- 
ficent friends, and to solicit a continuance of their s' 

The aid of the public is earnestly requested our oe the accom- 
plishment of two important ol ob} — 

To increase the income the “Hospital by additions to the 
mt suheetinlians, so as to prevent the necessity of having re- 
course to reserv: " 

2. To raise a fund for y of the buildi 
ois he ex grounds on hich this a for support is made are the 

0) 

Pooviousty to the erection of the Hospital, in the year 1833, there 
was no adequate ——— for the relief in’sickness of the indus- 
trious poor of the distri 

The number of the aaiatente of the benefits of this charity is 
every year between 15,000 and 16,000, of whom about 14,000 are in- 
patients, and 400 are women in childbirth attended at their own 

the g number receive relief as out-patients 


Sir Benjamin Heywood, Bart. 
Sir George T. Staunton, Bart. 
M.P. F.R.S. 


John Pemberton how ae ood, Esq. 











or as casual ‘applicants. 

Although subscribers are entitled to the pyiviless of recommend- 

ne 5 petionts, the Hospital is freely open without recommendation 

urgent and difficult cases. For the purpose of extending the 
ae of the Hospital it isa rule that clergymen and ministers 
of oe surrounding parishes be invited to send patien’ 

A clergyman of the Church of England officiates as chaplain, but 
every patient is allowed to have the —- of & minister of that 
form of religion which he himself professe: 

The existence of the Hospital tends to diminish fomeny parishes 
of the metropolis the burden of their pauper populatio: 

From the foundation of the Hospital to the present time 64,0002. 
have been expended in erecting and furnishing the building, and in 
administering to the relief of the suffering poor. 

Of the 64,000/, expended, 35,000/, have been derived from the fees 
paid by upils for attendance on the medical and surgical practice 
of the Hospital. 

The ground on which the edifice stands was even Sor the purpose 
of building an hospital thereon by Universit: 

To maintain the Hospital on its present i. 
ments, with the utmost economy, amount annua 
meet this expenditure, the ordinary income of the Hos 
6001. a year, — from annual subscriptions, and 3, -per annuin 
arising from fees paid by students for clinical instruction : a defi- 
ew. Ghoveions, of nearly 1,004, per annum remains to be provided 


g the Gaate. 
to 4,5004, ; 
ital is Hf 





‘Lewes, Sussex. 
“ay nw 
TO THE CLERGY AND OTHERS, 
N esmanpliched HEBREW SCHOLAR, who 


rs’ experience in teaching Hebrew offers 

in that lan e, by an easy and most 

method ; or to assist the more advanced stu ent ES the 

it of HEBREW LITERATU RE.—Address Y. Z., 13, Tavi- 


, Tavistock-square. 

T° Nee SPAPER PROPRIETORS.— 
ED, a SITUATION as READER and OCCA- 
alow REPORT TER. The advertiser has had nearly five 
years’ experience on one of the first provincial papers, and would 
pis little pract ractice be competent to undertake the office of Re- 

dress to L., post-office, Gloucester. 
Notice to >» INVENTORS. Office for Patents 


a, Lanesia 
in- 








evi 
cm ie 8 pale “4 age : 
3 Act, ma: a 
fata te Babe Spelt 
CE, at the Ofte, 14, Lincoln’ ‘s e Tnn-fi elds. ey may be h 


12, or through any Bookseller in the United Kingdom, 
jeaning & C xy oksellers, 43, Fl “The Law of 
ied Rite > wi orms 





= all Form: 
Pring of eck ng, Esa 3q. Barrister. 
oe for atents, 14, Lincoln's Lnn-fields. 





or. 

Completion of the Building.—The completion of the Hospital by 
the — of the north wing is an object of earnest desire. It 
would ¢ d the benefits of the charity by the addition of fifty 

for "in-patients, ond would afford facilities A adopting im- 
proved arrangements for admission and classification of special 
cases of disease. The Hospital Committee are lea 1s that a ward 
should be ——< = ressly for the relief of persons i 
with uterine diseases. ey Lat mpd also appropriate a ward to the 
es) Tt i reaineta ophthaliis oo m plaints. 

ce of the. Public the Committee, after 
the footie in June last, set aside the sum of 2,000/. towards a fund 
for completing the Hospital The cost of the work will amount to 
4,000/., and the wing will be commenced as soon as the additional 
2,000/. have been a — re ee sum pew required is 974/, 
ms recen| 
The Repoesentatives of the e late J Sha Marchal, Esq., by * William 


ah Rich. Sutton, Bart... £31 0) H.8. Fairfoot, Esq. . 
iss Ware 30 | Ditto .......... 


Edward Le aa eoscee 
Mrs. Wm. Harvey 10 
Contributions to a> 

* Denotes amine £403 to Seamer donations. 

Donations and Subseriptions ms will be received by Sir I. L. Gold- 
d rer, 8 John’s-lodge, Regent's-pa < Messrs. 
on and Westminste 213, High 

Bart. & Co. Cavendish-s Messrs. 
Se of’ the Hos- 


Smith, Pi e & Co, Lombard:street ; and at the o! 
pital an ed College. By ord: 
December 3113 1945, WwW. LON G, Clerk to the Committee, 





, and forwarded with the M i 
jaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, “= Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 
3 











for the Stamped Edition 
For 
AMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE.) 


YESTM! INSTER REVIEW EW. — — The West- 
minster Review will in future be. ublished by GEORGE 
LUXFORD, at No. 1, 1ITEFR TREE mT, FLEET- 
STRERT ; where Octantenlegtions vy the ‘Editor, Books for Re- 
view, Bills and Adver are to be sent.—Dee. 31, 1845. 


. ORTH BRITISH REVIEW.—To ADVER- 




















TISERS.—ApveExrtisements and Bitts intended for inser- 
tion in No. 8, mauss bo sent to the Publishers’ by the 14th instant: 
3000 Bills requ 

Edinburgh : W. P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co, 
j J ANTED TO PURCHASE— TURNER'S 
IBER STUDIORUM, and Old Impressions of CLAU DE’S 
LIBER- VERITATIS. Apply. by letter, stating full particulars 
as to condition, price, &c. to J. P., care of Mr. David Bogue, 
seller, Fleet-street, London ; or to Mr, William Macgill, Print- 
seller, 7, Hanover-street, Edinburgh. 
CESAR BORGIA, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WHITEFRIARS.’ 
N R. ROBINSON requests the Trade to be in- 
formed that this Work is vot runtisnep, but in immediate 
preparation for the press. In contradiction to some unfounded 
reports, Mr. Robinson has also authority to state, that the Author 
of * Whitefriars’; has never CS even any periodical; and that the 
only historical romance e3 written by bin are the two entitled 
‘Ww HITEFRIARS, and * WHITEHAL 
London: J oseph Robinson, Be hte and Publisher. 
N ODIE ’S SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper 
King-street, Mosmeburys uare.—This Library is designed 
to furnish the best and n orks in every department of 
Literature, at the lowest ible cost. It comprises the Works of 
our Standard Authors, with every New Work of. intborest in His- 
tory, Philosophy, Science, and General Literatur 
SINGLE UE UUSCRIPTON. Te. PER QUARTER ; 2s. PER 
(ENAMENTS for the Drawing-room, Wo 4 
Dining-room, in ITALIAN ALABASTER, MARBL 
BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR, consisting of a ¢ 
variety of "Vases, ures, Grou, Candlesticks, Inkstands, inlaid 
—_, i gty weigh ts, &c., imported and manufact factured by J. 
TE are. | 1. oe London. 
tab ody in Geology, i y, or Conchology, can be supplied 
with Elementary Co! ction A Toilfastrate me interesting branches 


of science, at 2, 5,10, 20, to 5 ther with an exten» 
sive assortment of Shells, pA mee and 1 Foasils: Geological Models, 
Ma ms Books, Hammers, &e. 

ennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy, with a 
view ris facilitate the study of Geology. 


TO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
N R. JOSEPH JACKSON (late of Sambrook 
Court), Arbitrator and it, having had many 
years’ tema of Agreements — Accounts, between Authors 
and Publishers, offers his services to adjust disputed and Partner- 
ship Accounts. 


business of Public Cor 
6, Guild 








experience in the 


r. Jackson has also | hi 
nd of Manufacturers,&¢, 


i great 











TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS, 


A. GODDARD, Foreien and GENERAL 
©? . Acer, 36, Old Jewry. respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, that he undertakes to rece thro 
the Custom Ho Works of Art, Wines, Dasete, &c.; and 
to forward Effects to all parte of the World.—All Commissions 
with which J. A. G. may be intrusted, will be executed with 
utmost attention and promptitude, and on forms that will cone 
him future favours—The List of J. A. G,’s ae Corres} ig 
cents, and every information, may be obtained at his Offices, 36, 

0 ewry. 


This day is published, in 1 vo]. post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. MA 
THE PRYINGS of a POSTMAN, 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 

Just published, in 2 volumes, price 12s, cloth, 
By hx HO 


P Oo E M > OMAS ‘HOOD. 
Also, in 24mo. pri 








r 3s, cloth, 
BATS" PoRtiCAL AL wv ORKS. 
new editi 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover. sree 
In demy 4to. price 34. 3s. boa: 

THE CATALOGUE OF STARS of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, containing the 
Mean Right Ascensions and North Polar Distances of eight thou- 
sand three hundred and seven-seven FIXED STARS, reduced to 
January 1,1850; together with their Annual Precessions, Secular 
Variations, and Proper Motions, as well as the Logarithmic 
Constants for computing Precision, Aberration, and Nutation. 
WwW ith a Preface, explanatory of their Construction and Applica- 
tion. by the late FRANCI BAILY, Esq. 

RK. & J. E. Taylor, Red iden ‘const, Fleet-street. 


MR. MACKINNON'S NEW Bn ny 
Just published, in 2 Ty ae rice 
T ISTORY of CIV TLTZATION. 
By W. A. MACKINNON, Fea. M.P. F.RB.S. 
Vol. 1. States of Astiestiy— Ee 
Vol. 2 Continental Bites of f Europe—Asia and America—Wars 
—Witchcraft—W. 
London : Longmen, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


MRS, DALGAIRNS’ Prien | NEW EDITION, 
This day is published, 
HE PRACTICE OF COOKERY, 
paca te the business of tT Life. 
y Mrs. DALGA 


enth Edition with Additions, cloth, gilt. 
R, Cadell Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 


THE COOK’S ORACLE, NEW EDITION. 
This day is published, 
HE Co Css ORACLE, 
New Edition, cloth gilt. 
“We venture to rophes that* The Cook's Oracle’ will be con 
sidered “Gadel ih Institute of Cookery.”—Edinburgh Review, 
R, Cadell, Edinburgh , Houlston & Stoneman, London, 
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(CoLburn s NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
“The * New monthly Rag ony suber of any a oo 
ber of writers of note than any num te) 
‘hich we have seen. Am one the Contbutors are Captal n Marra 
oo eant Talfourd, Horace Smith, Mr. James, Mrs. Trollope, 
. Maxwell, the Editor, &c.” "Observer, Jan. 4. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


7 
INSWORTH’ Ss | nindndnghg 
No. IfL.—JANUAR 

With an Mueteation bey Steel by oes Crursnan 
“* Ainsworth’s M ine’ opens the New Year with great spirit. 
The first paper is a characteristic sketch by the Editor, Mtr lar- 
m Ainsworth, entitled ‘Sir Lionel Flamstead,’ with an admira- 
ble ustration b Geo Cruikshank. The Author, of * MY iandley 
Cross’ continues his * Life and Writings of Nimrod,’ to which he 
does ample justice ; and the other papers 5 are highly interesting— 
} serious and the gay being happily intermingled.”—Bell’s Lye, 

an. 4, 


Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


HOM@®OPATHY, ALLOPATHY, AND ‘YOUNG PHYSIC’ 
The JANUARY NUMBER o of 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN MEDICAL 
REVIEW, price 6s., edited by JOHN FORB M.D. 
.R.S., contains an article under the above title ; sogether with 23 
other analytical and critical reviews of new Medical Works, 
British “Ton F mye 








on: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. — 


= MONTHLY PERIODICAL, 
February 2nd will be published, price 1 
N ACPHATL? S EDINBURGH ECCLESTAS- 
‘ TICAL yee and LIFBRARY REVIEW, under 
the i able Editors, with the co- 
operation of the mest eminent Cievical and Lay Members of the 
C_urch of Scotiar 
Bach Number will consist of— 
1. Original Articles. 
2. Literary Reviews. 
a Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 
Missionary Intelligence throughout the World. 
& Monthly Chronicle of Even 
Advertisements to be sent to Charles “idmonds, 154, Strand, 
London, and Myles Macphail, 11, St. David-street, Edinburgh, 
before the 20th of every month.’ All Communications and Books 
for Review to be addressed as above. 
London: Charles Edmonds, 154, Strand. Edinburgh: Myles 
Macphail, 11, St. David-street. 


THEOLOGIAN (NEW SERIES). 
of January, in demy 8vo. price 4s. 
HE THEOLOGIAN: a Review of Ancient and 
Modern Divinity, and Universal Christian Literature, ori- 
ginated in July, 1844, on principles studiously avoiding party 


spirit. 
Contents of No. I. 
. The Church’s Course ip her present Tri 
z The poner for the Propagation of the eel and the Bishop 


of Caleu 
3A Christmas Meditation. 
4. Via Crucis via Lucis. 
6. The Church and the Masses, 
Ronge Movem 








nent. 


6. e 
7. The Church of St. Patrick 
M1 a 


Mr. New 
Structure and Arrangement of the Mosaic Laws. 
Reviews, memes ot Books, Miscellanies, 
London: W. J. Cleaver, Baker-street. 


Rm. 4 WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 
January will veer ublished, price 6d. 
HE GU’ ARDIAN, a New Weekly Newspaper, 
to be issued every Wednesday. 
Its politics will be generally Conservative ; but without involving 
an unqualified adherence to any existing political p: arty. 
supporters are churchmen ; A and they will endeay. our to main- 
tain that character in the t of 1 subjects. 
Every effort will be made, by the selection of news, and of sub- 
jects for review, and by the exclusion of objectionable —_— to 
render Tae Guarwian & good family and literary newspa 
Orders and Advertisements may be sent by post to the Guardian 
Office, No. 344, Strand, or through any Bookseller or News Agent. 


N EW MORNING PAPER,~— 
On Wednesday, January 21, will be published, No. I. of 
THE DAILY NEWS, 
A Moryixe Newsrarer or Liperat Poxitics AnD THoRovGR 
DEPENDENCE. 

The Jending | Saheees of the Paper may be briefly stated under 
the y Showing he ads : 
City News anp Commerctat INTELLIGENCE, collected from 
tne highest sources, will be scrupulously impartial, aud always 











riy 

Its Scientific axp Business INrFoRMATION on every topic con- 
nected with Rartways, whether in a operation, in progress, 
or projected, will be found to be com: 

n extensive system of Foreian 
of the world, 
oO anization, 

ts Paruiamentary Reports, its Law Rerorts, and every other 
item of such matter, will be furnished by gentlemen of the ighest 
qualifications. 

mong the writers of its Leapine Artict. Es, its Criticisms on 
Books, the Drama, Music, and the Fine Arts, are some of the 
most distinguished names of this time. 

The Literary Department of Tur Darty News will be under 
the direction of Mr. CHARLES DICKEN®s. 

As a Journal addressing itself to Mex or Busryess in all parts 
of the world, nibcumenond attention will be paid to the arrangement 
of its ADVERTISEMEN 

* e Office for. “Advertisements intended for_insertion in 
THe Daur News, will be at No. 90, Fueet-street, Lonpon. All 
communications for the Editor should be addressed to the Pub- 
lishing Offices, Warrerrtars. 


Ranssrersanc £ in all parts 
has been for some time, and is now, in course of 





CHRISTMAS PRESENT OR NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


UTTER’ S TANGIBLE 
HMETIC and GEOMETRY for 
CHILDREN. an easy and effectual Method of 
teaching the ‘simplest Rules of ARITHMETIC 
and Fractions ; also the Formation of Square: 
Trian; aoe, © Cubes, Prisms, Pyramids, &c., an 
an en variety of B ; with 
illustrative Cuts : form: rmanent fund 
of Amusement and Instruction, - adap for Prepara- 
tory Schools and Families. 2nd edition, revised ae ge 
Cha HT Cong tga with 144 ditto, 6s, 6d. ; or 


with 144 t iasger mahogany C 
“A very ingenious an nna ~ “attem a to teach the sciences 
of numbers and space by tangib/e objects. The system is as pleasing 
ition a bors toys of science.” 


as it is instructive, and is a good ad 
rated rags “Spa 


May be had of all Booksellers. Stationers Toym 
Agents: J. Trimen, 11, Port ugal-street, Lincola's 3 Ot, ‘aylor 
A % alton, 36, , Upper Gower-street ; Payne & Son, 16 and v7, "raptor 








SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS, . 
Sold by Simpkin & Co., Whittaker & Co., Lon; man & Co., Hamilton 
*s ¢0, London H: Mozley & Son, Dats: Oliver & Boyd, 


Butters ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 
BOOK and FXPOSITOR ; an Introduction to the Spelling, 
Frensndietion, and Derivation, of the English Language: contain- 
des several other important improvements, extensive 
abies of Words deduced from their Greek and Latin Roots: 
the Use of on ~T 5 ~ Rehaets, anaes also of 

ry and Foreigners. 90th edition. Price 
Bet: ‘ER'S GRADATIONS in “READING 

and SPELLING, upon an entirely new and original Plan, b 

as Monosyllables: wit 
Lessons in prose 


With 


which Dissyllables are rende as easy as 
numerous caeteiains and instrective | 
and verse. m. Price Is. 


] UTTER'S GRADUAL PRIMER. 


Engravings. 19th edition. Price 6d. 
I EVUE DES DEUX MONDES, 


sold in single paemest at 3s. each; and subscription for 
-~ year, 2/. ls. e number for December 15th contains :— 
Portraits Historiques— Le Comte de Chesterfield, par Phi- 
larite Chasles. 
2 Un Humoriste en Orient, * Edthen,’ par F. De Lageneva 
3. Souvenirs d'un Naturaliste—Les Comtes de aes Ay, Grotte 
de San-Ciro. Par A. De Quatrefages. 
4. Les Anciens Couvens de Paris— Le Cadet de Colombriéres. 


Par Chas. Reybau 

5. Btudes sur L’Antiquit¢—Ma¢ Par Ste. Beuve. 

6 La Question du Mexique — Re ations du a avec les 
Bats. Unis, L’Angleterre et la France. Par Félix Cavé 

a ay ue Littéraire—Oreste. Par Charles Magnin 
rthés & Lowell, sole Agents in London for the sale of the 

‘Horne des Deux Mondes’ in single numbers, 14, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 








Just published, demy 8vo. price 7s, 6d. 
AROCHI AL SERMONS, on various Subjects. 
By the Rev. GEORGE ASH BUTTERTON, D.D. Head 
Master of the Royal Free Grammar School of Gigglesw ick, York 
shire, late Head Master of U Rpinghame Grammar School, and for- 
merly Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
London: J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
C. W. Oliver. 


T AMILTON’S DICTIONARY of 2500 
MUSICAL TERMS. Price only Is. 

“There are many hundreds of words in this dictionary that I 
cannot find in others which cost me ten times the money ; and 
what is more to the purpose, they are words or terms which are 
oy | used in the higher musical circles.”—Vide the Cheltenham 

ooker-on, 

Published only by R. Cocks & Co. Musicsellers to Her Majesty, 
6, New Burlington- ratreet, London. 
0, by the same Author, ad 
His Minature Course of Harmony and Composition. 
Five vols. 2s. each, 


This day is published, by Deightons, Cambridge; and sold by 
Whittaker & Co., Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and G. Bell, London ; 


ZXSCHYLUS, 
SCHYLI ORESTEA, AGAMEMNON, 
With brief Explanatory 


4 CHOEPHORI, 5 lates 
Latin Notes, nei, and Pr 
By F. A. PALEY, M. 4 rs John’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. Price 7s. 6d. ; or separately, 
AGAMEMNON, 4s. ; CHOEPHORI, 3s,6d,; EU MENIDES, 3s, 6¢. 
Also, THE SUPPLICES, price 6s, 
Printed at the University Press. 

This is an entirely new edition, with a careful revision of the 
Greek Text, after the latest researches and authorities. The object 
of the Notes is capedially to point out the true sense and connexion 
in the more o passages, it being the wish of the Editor to 
produce a comaplete edition of this author, including the Frag- 
ments, adapted to the general use of students in this country. 

The remaining Three Plays will be published in the course of 
the ensuing year. 


MAGNIFICENT DRAWING-ROOM TABLE OR GIFT BOOK. 
Just TURE ‘ 
OEMS and PICTURES; a Collection of 
BALLADS, SONGS, and other POEMS illustrated by Eng- 
lish Artists. The work is Lary’ Bete in square 8yo., on 
toned paper prepared for the pu rice in Crimson cloth gilt, 
2 guineas ; or in Morocco elegan’ uineas . ahalf. It com: 
— ONE HUNDRED Engravings %, —— in the highest style of 
a by Moomrs, Horsley, ei LY Creswick, Red. 
ge ownsend, Pickersgill, Tenth, pane, Dodgson, ke. &e 
besides border ornaments round each 


Uppingham : 











*y* A specimen of the letter-press and sev Pn of the engravings, with 

a synopsis of the contents, will & sent by post on receipt of four postage 

—— and Booksellers will be supplied with the same through their 
ents, 

“* Gems of poesy set and Hinked together with designs full of grace- 
ful and tender feeling.”— Spectator. 

he engravings are masterpieces. Asa work of art—and our 
readers know that we do not use the word unadvisedly—it deserves 
immediate and extensive popularity.”—Aé/as. 

“The most perfect specimen of book embellishment which has 
ever issued from the Reet press. It will be welcome everywhere 
and to everybody. 

“One of the most ¢ beautiful books it has ever been our fortune to 
see,” —English Review. 

“ The triumph of wood engraving ; we find it impossible by any 
description to do justice to its excellence.”—English Church, 

* For taste and invention this new candidate for artistic honours 
is among the foremost.” — Literary Gazette, 

“It is nearly impossible to believe that these designs are wood ; 
we unhesitatingly declare that nothing has appeared equal to them, 
This splendid cffort we do not hesitate to pronounce the Book 
the Season.”—Bent's Register. 

“We cannot help pronouncing this the most attractive gift-book 
of, we season.”—Court Journal. 

me of the most beautiful volumes that ever greeted the new 
at ;.and which suggests most forcibly the consideration, To whom 
Shall I offer so charmi Cope gh ? It — not only the most 
delicate specimen fv ed le of engraving on wood, but also de- 
signs which do infinite credit to the taste Bey skill of the artists 
ed.” Mey my *s Magazin 
rns has done real and we hope permanent service to 
Engl ish ext by this noble publication—it seems lowering to consider 
it merely as a 0ok,—which exceeds in pictorial value the illus- 
trated editions of Moore, I ss. &c., Just as its contents are 
more healthy and genial.*—Remembrancer. 

“The cuts are really cmmnael in the most finished style, and 
equal if they do not excel the finest specimens hitherto produced. 
It may be conceived how rich a treat Mr. Burns has provided for 
“2 en of chaien pester, batts of thee pendll ond the pom, 2 

“Full of choice poetry, both o’ e pencil an é pen, finely 
Bhe mmo on tinted paper, and handsomely bound—this volume is 

he moet perfect of ite kind that Mr. Burns has yet produced.”— 
nia, 


a ~ si James pane <7, p— . a ; and by order of all 





———— 
is day, 2 vols. feap. 12s, 
OEMS. By. i. Henry A.rorp, M.A, Yj 
Kar 
of Wymeswold, 
London: James Burns, 17, Portman-street, 


This day is published a — 1 Vol. post 8a clot 
HE ISLAND QUEEN =" Poem, by Mn 


Soil,’ —_ Author of * The Women of England, Sons of the 








London : John Snow, Paternoster-row, 





In a few days, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 12s. cloth, with 
llustrations and a coloured Frontispiece by the ‘Author 


NOTES OF A 


OURNEY from CORNHILL to GRAyp 
CAIRO, By Mr. MICHAEL ANGELO <r iTM ARSH. 
London : Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


PD" OUGLAS JERROLD'S SHILLING } MAGA. 
ZINE. The First Number of the THIRD y OLUME 
ublished on the Ist inst. The popular Story of St. Gites an 
AMES; and the History ror Youn o he NGLAND, Which rm : 

through the first two Volumes are continue Vols, 1 and ie 
published, neatly bound in cloth, price 7s. e: = 
London: Published at the Puxcu Or ste , 92, Pleet- eet-street, 


A HISTORY FOR YOUNG ENGLAND— 
4 This striking Series of Papers, commencing from the ¢; 
quest,is carried on to the Reign of Henry 7c a the Pirst th 
foluines of DOUGLAS JERROLD’S SHIL MAGAZINE 
and will be continued in the Third Volume, thee r mber 
which was published on the Ist inst. The F inst Two Volumeses 
published, price 7s, each, neatly bound in cloth. 
London: Published at the Puncn Orrice, 92, Fleet-street, 


GroryY OF ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES 
OI By DOUGLASJERROLD. This popular Story tannin 
the First Two Volumes of DOUGLAS JERROLD SHILLI NG 
MAGAZINE, both of which may be had, price 7s, each, a 
bound in cloth, and containing Six Illustrations on Steel by Lares 
It will be continued in the Third Volume, the First Number i 
which was published on the Ist inst. ; 
London : Published at the Puncu Orricr, 92, Fleet-street, 


FRENCH SOUVENIR OR PRIZE-BOOK. 
TA FRANCE ILLUSTREE dans ses Mon. 


Poy et ses plus beaux Sites, de d'aprés Nate 
AS 1M, avec un Texte deseript par ¢ HARI 
Professeur. Containing 32 highly-finished « 
pes tly bound, price One G 
M. "Altom, aia shires audience of } 
French, had recently the honour of presen 
on China and France, when his Majesty de den ‘O express 
admiration of the drawings in both, and his especial approval ¢ 
the correctness of the French views. 
Fisher, Son & Co. the Caxton Press, London. 


KITTO'S BIBLE COMPANION. 


{ISHER’S GALLERY OF SCRIPTURE 
ENGRAVINGS, Bistestel and Landscape. The Deserip 
tions by JOHN N KITYTO, Editor o he Fictestal Bible 
Every Part, price ls. aE. four 4to, Eng gs, after th 
best Paintings of the Old Masters, and Landscapes, trom Drawing 
on the s: Part L. now ready. 
'r isher, Son & Co. the Caxton Press, London. 


Jan. Ist, price 1s. embellished with a ste sel engraving, No. Lof 
TOYHE ENGLISHWOMAN’S MAG AZINE 
and CHRISTI AN MOTHER'S MISCELLANY; being s 
New Series of ‘The Christian Mother’s Magazine.’ Edited 
MKS. MILNER, Author of ‘The Life of Dean Milner’ _ 
pectuses may be had of, and orders given to, all Booksellers, 
Fisher, Son & Co. the Caxton Press, London. 














This day is published, containing 16 pages royal S8vo. accompanied 
with a beautiful engraving of Tur Last Svurrer, to be ow 
tinued weekly, 

No.1, price 2¢., and on December 31, Part I. price 9d. of 
THE PEOPLE'S EDITION OF 
HE BIBLE CYCLOPAEDIA: in Two Div: 
sions, consisting of—I. THE BIOGR APHY, and I). THE 

GEOGRAPHY, of the HOLY SCRIPTURES, 

The I edinburgh Printing and Publishing Company, 
12, South St. David-street, Edinburgh. 
London: James Gilbert, 49, Paternoster-row. Liverpool: Georg 
Philip. Dublin: J.Cumming. 
MR. GRAHAM'S NEW WORK FOR SCHOOLS, 
Just YNON feap. 8vo. 7s. cloth, 
{NGLISH SYN YMES classified and e- 
4; plained: with bee ‘al } xercises, designed for Schools ani 
Private Tuition. By G. F. GRA it AM, Author of * English, ortie 
Art of Composition ;’ ‘ Helps to E nglish Grammar,’ &. 
.ondon: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, “ 
English ; or, the Art of Composition. 7s. 
Helps to English Grammar. 3s. 


‘RHE FRENCH VERBS, concisely and syste 
matically arranged on a new plan, which av oids the num 

ulties and inconsistencies of the old arrangements, at 

insures to the Pupil a sound and accurate acquaintance with thi 
most important department of his study. The whole of the Rese 
lar Verbs are conjugated upon two models ; and the number 
juced to twenty-four. Models for all t 

tion are also given, and the practical valet 








€ 
various forms of conju 
of the whole method has long been abundantly tested by the authiti 





own experience. 
By J. M. HARFORD. 
London: oy & Co, Ste Macnee -hall-court. 


rice, in stiff cloth, % 
q >HO L-BOO KS 
N EW sc 1.) 


Ciceronis Orationes Select, by Ferguson, 1s. 6d. 
Cicerenis Cato Major, Laelius, &c. by Fergus, 





8. 6d. 
Connen’s English Grammar, 2s. 6d. 
Wolski’s French Grammar, 3s. 64. 
Surenne’s Pronouncing French Dictionary, 10s. 6¢ 
Reid’s Pronouncing English Dictionary, 6s. 64. 
White's Elements of Universal History, 8s. 64. | 
Nicol’s Introductory Book of the Sciences, with 10 
Engravings, 1s. 6 
Elements of higehra, by Ingen and Trotter, 4s. 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 
Simpkin, Mars! & Co, London. : 

For particulars, reference is requested AX, Cheer & Boy: 
Detailed, School-book Catalogue, whith 
to any Bookseller, or will be sent post- tee by the P 
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PRINTED FOR TAYLOR & WALTON, 
28, UPPER GOWER-STREET. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
CHEMISTRY. 


’ 

DR. THOMAS YOUNG'S LECTURES 
on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and the MECHANICAL 
ARTS. A New Edition, with Rererences and Notes. By 
the Rey. P. KELLAND, M.A. F.R.S. Lond. and Edin., late 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, Professor of Mathema- 
tics, &c. in the University of Edinburgh. 2 vols. 8vo. with 43 
Copper Plates, 14. 4s. cloth. 

* All who seek information should know that Young is not 
merely a popular writer, but by far the most popular of those 
whose accuracy caa be relied on in a vast range of subjects, and 


who have actually written through that range.”—Atheneum, 


LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS on 
CHEMISTRY, Seconp Series. The PHILOSOPHICAL 
PRINCIPLES and GENERAL LAWS of the SCIENCE. 
Fcap. 8vo. 5s, 


OUTLINES of CHEMISTRY, for the 
Use of Students. By WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D. Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. Complete in 
1 vol. foolseap 8vo. 12s, cloth, Part I. (INORGANIC CHE- 
MISTRY), 5s, cloth. Part Il. (ORGANIC CHEMISTRY), 
7s. cloth. 

“This is beyond comparison the best introduction to Che 
mistry which has yet appeared. The directions for preparing 
substances are usually contined to the best method, so that bre- 
vity and selectness are combined. The size and the price of 
this little work, as well as its intrinsic merits, commend it to 
every student of Chemistry.”— Lancet. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


TABLES of LOGARITHMS, COMMON and 
TRIGONOMETRICAL, to rive Piaces. Feap. 8vo. 3s, 


DE MORGAN'S (Professor) ELEMENTS of 
ARITHMETIC. Fourth edition, 12mo, 4s. 


DE MORGAN’s FIRST NOTIONS of LOGIC. 
Becond edition, 12mo, 1s, 6d. 

DE MORGAN'S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 
Recond Edition, 12mo, 9s, 

DE MORGAN’S ELEMENTS of TRIGO- 
NOMETRY. 12mo. 9s, 

LARDNER’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID. 
Eighth Edition, 8vo. 7s. 


RITCHIE’S (Dr.) PRINCIPLES of GEO- 
SETRT, FAMILIARLT ILLUSTRATED. Second Edition, 12mo. with 
REINER’'S LESSONS on FORM; an IN- 
TRODUCTION to GEOMETRY. 12mo. 32. 6d. 
REINER’S LESSONS on NUMBER. Second 
Edition. Consisting of 
The Master’s Manual. 
The Scholar's Praxis. 


12mo. 4s. 6d. 
12mo., 2s. 


LATHAM’S (Professor) ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


LOCKE'S SYSTEM of CLASSICAL IN- 
STRUCTION, consisting of the following interlinear TRANS- 
LATIONS, with the TEXT, NOTES, &c. 12mo, 2s, 6¢, each. 

Latin. 

PHEDRUS'S FABLES of ESOP. 

OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. Book L 

VIRGIL’S AENEID. Book IL. 

PARSING LESSONS to VIRGIL. 

CESAR’S INVASION of BRITAIN 

TACITUS'S LIFE of AGRICOLA. Part L 


Greek. 
IUCIAN'’S DIALOGUES. SELECTIONS. 
THE ODES of ANACREON. 
HOMER'S ILIAD. Book L. 
PARSING LESSONS to HOMER. 
XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. Book T. 
HERODOTUS'S HISTORIES. SELECTIONS. 


Italian. 
stains from ALFIERI, BARETTI, CASTIGLIONE, 
Cc. 


French. 
SISMONDI; the BATTLES of CRESSY and POICTIERS. 


German. 
STORIES from GERMAN WRITERS. 
AN ESSAY explanatory of the SYSTEM. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


*4* Taylor d Walton’s Catalogue will be sent, free 
pense, to any one writing for tt. 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 4a. 


ON SCARLATIN A, and its successful Treatment. 
By ISAAC BR. BROWN. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Wita Peaseyes marry oY Lercn, &e. DR. FORBES ON MESMERISM. 
rice only 12s. bound. Just published, price Half-a-Cr 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. . ; o— 
Orders received by all Booksellers. ee I LLUST RATIONS of MODERN MES- 
= MERISM, from Personal Investigation, By JOHN FORBES, 
Nr Sngauat sald SNE ER on 

should want a su r hi 
do better than take up this little book. It is Popeye - 4 
that has appeared since Miss Martineau’s revelations.” —Britannia. 

London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


. Just published, in No. 57 of 
T ME MUSICAL BOUQUET, price 34., or 
post free, 2d, extra, * The Cricket on the Hearth,’ 
Christmas Quadrilie, most respectfully dedicated to Chas. Dickens, 
isq. ; composed by F. Lancelott, Composer of (No. 5) * The Chimes 
uadrille ; (No, 56)*The Merry Christmas Mazourka,’ &c. T 
cheapest musical present for 1846 is Vol.I. of The M usleal Bouquet, 
price Ss. in illuminated binding, and embellished with 24 pictorial 
illustrations engraved on steel, and contains Songs, Duets, the 
most fashionable Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, Gallops, Mazour! 
AY the most eminent Composers, newly arranged for the Piano- 
orte. 
W. Strange, 21, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 


Now Ready, ‘ 
T HE COMIC ANNUAL for 1846. 
*“WHIMSICALITIES,’ 
By the late THOMAS HOOD. 
Comprised in 1 vol. of 600 pages. 











This day is published, price 1s. éd. 
N EARNEST PERSUASIVE from JOIN- 
ING the COMMUNION of the CHURCH of ROME. Ad- 
Sotanel Se younger a of the = = oe 
especi: 0 Students in the Universities. the Rev. HENRK 
ALFORD, M.A. Vicar of Wymeswold. . . 
urns, 17, Portman-street. 
ss ” Preparipg for the Press, 
'TTHE HISTORY of MEDICINE; from the 
d German of Sprengel. With Notes, and a Continuation from 
1800 to the present time, by W. RALEIGH BAXTER, LL.D. 
M.R.C.S.E. &. &e. In_1 vol. 8vo, 2is, 
By the same Author, : 
The ANNUAL MEDICAL REVIEW ; being 
an Analysis and Condensed Report of Medical Progress in Great 
Britain, France, Germany, America, &c. for the preceding year. 
In 1 yol. 12mo, 5s. 
ondon: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand, 


THE 





London: James 











Now ready for delivery, 


SPANISH LADYE’S LOVE. 
By LADY DALMENY. 


A MOST ELEGANT WORK, RICHLY ILLUMINATED. 
LITHOGRAPHED by LOWES DICKINSON, from Drawings by the Authoress. 
Price lJ. 11s. 6d.; Proof Copies (bound) 27. 12s, 6d. 


Messrs. Dickinson & Son, 114, New Bond-street. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF ‘OLIVER TWIST,’ IN TEN MONTHLY PARTS. 
On the Ist of January was published, price 1s., with = ~ 1 pe on Steel, (uniform with ‘Tag Pickwick PaPers,’) 
2AR ° 


OLIVER TWIST. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


*,* This Edition has been carefully corrected by the Author throughout, and it will contain the whole of the original 
Illustrations. 


London: published by BrapBury & Evans, 90, Fleet-street. 











Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. cloth, 


STORIES FROM THE ITALIAN POETS. 


Being a Summary, in Prose, of the Commedia of DANTE, and the most celebrated Narratives of PULCI, BOLARDO, 
ARIOSTO, and TASSGC, with Comments throughout, occasional Passages versified, 
and Critical Notices of the Lives and Genius of the Authors, 


By LEIGH HUNT. 


* For those who have a slight acquaintance with the language, or none at all, these volumes offer the shortest and 
pleasantest cut to a knowledge of the substance and manner of the five great poets of Italy. As mere tales they are of 
great interest :—the Stories, however, are not the only features of the book. The biographical notices are equally inter- 
esting. In every life, the leading incidents of the man’s career, the personal traits which distinguished him, and the lite- 
rary characteristics of his works and genius are presented with brevity, vivacity, and pleasantness.”—<Spectator. 

** A story book—a delightful story book, radiant with the purest gems of poesy. No more appropriate book to the 
present season can be published than this of Leigh Hunt’s."—Morning Herald. 


Cuarpman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 





SCOTT’S POETRY, AND TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 
On Ist of January, in Weekly Numbers and Monthly Parts, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, 
PEOPLE’S ISSUE. 


And uniform therewith, on Ist March, 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 
Being the HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Both Issues will be completed in November 1846. 


R. Cavett, Edinburgh ; Hovtston & StoneMAN, London; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, with Map and Illustrations, 8vo. 12s. 


OREGON and CALIFORNIA—Capt. FREMONT’S NAR- 


RATIVE of EXPEDITIONS in 1842, 3, and 4. ‘ 
** Full of novel facts and graphic descriptions.”"—Pictorial Times. 


° Il 
Also, in 8vo. cloth, with Map, showing the propositions of each party, price 2s. 6d. 


THE CLAIM of the UNITED STATES to OREGON 


STATED. By the Hon. J.C. CALHOUN and the Hon. J. BUCHANAN. With the counter-statement of the British 


Plenipotentiary. 
enipo y. Witey & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place, 
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VALUABLE WORKS 
PUBLISHED 


By CRADOCK & Co, 48, Paternoster-row, London. 


A MANUAL of MUSIC ; containing a History 
of its Rise and P: in all Countries, from the Bastions 
Periods to the Present Time: with a Compendious Vade-Mec 
of Musical Science, a Definition of Musical Terms, the Theor rat 
Sounds, a well-constructed Key-Board of the Pianoforte, &. ina 
handsome pocket volume, price 2s. 
HOUSEKEEPER’S MANUAL, in Cookery, 
Confectionery, Brewing, &c. New Edition, price 2«. cloth lettered. 
FAMILY PHYSICIAN; or, Domestic Medical 
Guide: a Manual of Health. Price 2s. cloth lettered. 
BOTANIST’S MANUAL, and Woodland Com- 
panion, for young Students. Price 2s, cloth lettered. 


GARDENER’S MANUAL, and Guide to the 
Greenhouse and Conservatory. Price 2s, cloth lettered. 


The HISTORY, STRUCTURE, ECONOMY, 
and DISEASES of SHEEP. Illustrated with fine Portraits of 
the different poe from Harvey's Drawings. By W. 
SPOONER, M.R.V Editor of * White’s Cattle Medicine,’ &e. 
in a thick 12mo. cobain, price 7s. cloth lettered. 

CLATERS EVERY MAN HIS OWN 
CATTLE DOCTOR. Tenth Edition, enlarged, and nearly re- 
fcr by YOUATT and SPOONER. 1l2mo, price 6s. cloth 
lettered. 

CLATER’S EVERY MAN HIS OWN FAR- 
RIER, with a Treatise on D The Twenty-cighth Edition, 
thoroughly revised by YOUATT and SPOONER, 12mo. price 6s, 


The COMPLETE GRAZIER. Eighth Edition. 
Fdited and enlarged by W ILLIAM YOUATT, Esq, with new 


illustrations, in a thick Svo. volume of upwards of 700 pages. 
{Neurly ready. 


of the 23rd PSALM, in 
Six Books, called ‘The Shepherd and his Shee By WILLI AM 
HARRISON, M.A., Preacher, at the Magdalen and Foundling 
Hospital. F oolscap. 8vo. price 2s. cloth Parr, Bey by the same, 

1. The Tongue of Time. Third Edition, foolscap 
8yo. price 3s, 6d. extra gilt leaves. 

2. Consecrated Thoughts. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. extra. 

3. Sermons on the Commandments. New Edition, 
foolscap Svo. enlarged. (Nearly ready.)—Also to be had, 

The Hours of Sadness ; or, the Mourner Comforted. 


Foolscap Svo. 5s, cloth extra. 


An EXPOSITION 


NEW LIBRARY OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


*x%* Price 6d, each, containing 64 pages of closely-printed letter- 
ote = fine paper, with Vignette Title-page and Ornamental 
rappe 
. Flower- a 's Manual for the Management of Shrubs 
and Flowers. 6d. 
. English Cookery; or, Practical Directions for Dressing 
Family Dinners, Gd. 
. The Horse: its Habits, Diseases, and Mode of Treat- 
ment, Explained, With Advice to Purchasers. 6d, 
. Kitchen-Gardener’s Manual ; with a Monthly Diary of 
Work to be done in the Garden. 
. The Mother’s Medical Adviser, on te Diseases and 
Management of Children ; with Recipes. 
. Australia, Van Dieman’ 's Land, and. ‘New 3 Zealand ; with 
a Map. 6d. 
. Domestic Brewing and British Wine-Making ; a Hand- 
Book for Families. 6d. 
. The Steam-Engine familiarly described; with a History 
of its Uses, illustrated with Engravings. 6d, 
. Preserving, Pickling, Confectionery, and Bread-making; 
with Directions for the Dessert. 6 
. Every Sect of the Christian Religion: its Origin, Tenets 
of Belief, Rites and Ceremonies, &c. 
. Fruit-Gardener’s Manual, and Companion for the Hot- 
house, Greenhouse, and Conservatory, 
2. Care of Domestic Animals ; ; including Cows, Pigs, Poul- 
try, Rabbits, Ducks, Turkeys, Pigeons, ly 
. Physiology of Health; or, the Functions of the Human 
Body described. €d. 
. Geology : a Clear and Concise Introduction to a Know- 
ledge of that Popular Science. 6d. 
>. Farm and Garden: an Account of all Vegetables used 
at Table, their History and Qualities. 6d, 
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REVIEWS 


Memoir of the Naval Life and Services of Ad- 
miral Sir Philip C. H. C. Durham, G.C.B. 
By his Nephew, Captain A. Murray. Mur- 


ray. a : 
Tur memoir of an active life, comprehending 
the extraordinary space of time between the 
years 1777 and 1845 as the period of its activity. 
Sir Philip Durham, the descendant of an ancient 
sectioh Yon, distinguished in the reign of Robert 
Bruce, was the fourth son of James Durham, of 
Largo. His biographer has strangely neglected 
to mention the date of his birth; we learn, how- 
ever, incidentally, that in 1777 he attained his 
fourteenth year, and embarked as a midshipman 
on board the Trident. In the West Indies, 
the ship’s company mutinied; and our midship- 
man, finding the ship insupportable, obtained 
leave to return home. He embarked on board 
the Supply store-ship, bound for England, which, 
however, blew up while he was on shore. He 
thus lost everything, except the clothes on his 
back. On subsequently reaching England, he 
joined the Edgar ; and sailed, in January, 1780, 
in the squadron under the command of Sir 
George Rodney,— sharing in the capture of 
many Spanish merchant vessels. He saw the 
first gun fired at the siege of Gibraltar; was 
actively employed in boat service during its con- 
tinuance; and was promoted, in July, 1781, to 
be acting-lieutenant in the Victory, and aide-de- 
camp to the daring old Admiral Kempenfelt. In 
1782, Mr. Durham, as aide-de-camp, was trans- 
ferred, with the admiral, to that ill-fated vessel 
the Royal George ; but was among the few who 
escaped when that ship sank at Spithead. In 
1790, he was promoted to the rank of comman- 
der; and sent out, in the Daphne, with de- 
spatches to the West Indies. In July, 1793, he 
received the first piece of plate given by the 
merchants of London for the capture of a 
French privateer. He was then in command 
of the Spitfire; in which he made several thou- 
sand pounds prize-money, — all subsequently 
lost by the failure of a banker. 

Thus much seemed due to the character of the 
individual whose memoirs are before us; but it 
would be impossible to catalogue the incidents 
of his long career, which in the book itself are 
rather indicated than developed. There is an 
account of the ill-contrived expedition, com- 
posed of émigrés, to Quiberon Bay; in which the 
gallant Sombreuil and the flower of the French 
noblesse perished. Captain Durham was sent 
home to explain the cause of the failure: but 
he soon rejoined his ship, and was thus brought 
into connexion with the Comte d’Artois (after- 
wards Charles X.) and the Duc de Bourbon, 
who were on board a frigate off Huette Island. 
After the troops were withdrawn from Quiberon 
Bay, Captain Durham remained off the coast. 
During the cruize a singular circumstance hap- 
pened to him :-— 

“He was ordered to attack the island of Noir- 
Montier, at the mouth of the Loire ; and an émigré 
was sent on board to pilot the Anson in, instead of 
which he ran her aground near a fort. Captain 
Durham was most indignant, and threatened to hang 
him. Colonel Graham (afterwards Lord Lynedoch) 
and many other officers were on board at the time, 
and he recommended them to consult their own 
safety, as the ship was being hulled by the enemy’s 
shot. In a few hours, however, with the return of 
the tide, the Anson was got off without great damage. 
In the year 1815, when he co-operated with the 
French and British armies in preserving Martinique, 
and reducing Guadaloupe to the Bourbon crown, Sir 
Philip Durham paid his respects to the governor. 
The latter looked at him and said, ‘ If you had 
hung your pilot at Noirmontier, I should not have 


the pleasure of receiving you here.’ The admiral 
then recognized his old pilot, who was no less than 
the Comte de Vangirand, a distinguished naval 
officer, then governor of Martinique.” 


The capture of the Loire, by the Anson, con- 
ferred high honour on Captain Durham :— 

“ While the Anson was refitting, Captain Durham 
went to London and to Court, where he saw the Duke 
of Clarence, who said to him,—‘ Captain, attending 
that French squadron for seventeen days, as you did, 
and your capture of the Loire, after your action with 
the five frigates, was a fine piece of service, and does 
you great credit.’ His Royal Highness then took 
off his sword and belt, and presented them to Cap- 
tain Durham. As soon as the Anson was refitted, 
Captain Durham sailed ona cruize, and on his return 
was placed in command of a squadron, consisting of 
three frigates, and was to have sailed in quest of some 
ships that were expected home from South America, 
but the morning the squadron was to sail, he was 
directed to deliver his orders to Captain Pierrepont, 
and to proceed to Weymouth, to attend his Majesty. 
The squadron sailed without him, and captured the 
Spanish galleons ; and he was thus deprived of shar- 
ing the prize money, which was something very con- 
siderable. While at Weymouth, the King came on 
board to take a sail (the San Fiorenzo being under 
repair), and soon afterwards two boats came along- 
side, containing Lord Loughborough and Mr. Wynd- 
ham. They remained a long time in conversation 
with his Majesty, who seemed much agitated, and on 
one occasion raised his hat with both hands off his 
head, and exclaimed, ‘ Never, I would sooner lose 
my crown.’ Captain Durham and Sir Harry Neale, 
who were walking the deck at the time, supposed the 
subject that agitated the King so much was the 
Catholic question, about which the Ministers had 
come to see his Majesty. The King dined on board, 
and there being three tables, the captain requested 
Lord Loughborough to take the head of one and Mr. 
Wyndham the other, his Majesty dining at the other 
table with a party of ladies of rank. It was custom- 
ary for the captain to present the King with the first 
plate, which Captain Durham did, but presented it 
on the wrong side. His Majesty turned sharply 
round, and said,—* What, what,—not much accus- 
tomed to this I see; go and get your dinner.’ In 
the evening, the King and Queen were present at a 
grand ball given on board the Anson.” 

Up to the Peace of Amiens, Captain Durham 
was In active service; he then remained for a 
short time on half-pay. In the year 1804, as 
captain of the Defiance, he was employed under 
Admiral Collingwood. In 1805, he joined Sir 
Robert Calder’s fleet :— 

“ Admirals Calder and Collingwood were cruizing 
in different directions, in order to intercept Admiral 
Villeneuve, and to prevent him from getting into a 
French or Spanish port. About the middle of July, 
Admiral Sir Robert Calder made signal for the cap- 
tain of the Defiance to come on board his ship. On 
entering the cabin, Sir Robert said he had a parti- 
cular communication to make to him, and said,— 
‘The French fleet is returning from the West Indies. 
Now, as I have always considered you one of the 
eyes of my squadron, I request you will go and look 
out for them. You may take up any position you 
please, only don’t lose sight of me.’ Captain Durham 
took his station according to his instructions, some- 
times keeping a long way ahead of the fleet. On 
the morning of the 22nd of July, being considerably 
upon Sir Robert's weather bow, Mr. Osmond, the 
master, came on the poop, and said,—‘ Sir, the admi- 
ral is standing too far to the eastward ; if the enemy 
is coming home he will pass in shore, that is, to the 
south-west of us. Captain Durham immediately 
referred to the chart, and became convinced of the 
correctness of the master’s opinion ; he ordered the 
ship to be put about, and made all sail for the 
W.S.W. ; Sir Robert still standing tothe N.E. At 
twelve o'clock the man at the mast-head discovered 
a fleet W.S.W. The Defiance was then at such a 
distance from the admiral, that the captain was in 
great fear his signals would not be seen, and let fly 
the top-gallant sheets, yawed the ship, and fired guns 
from both sides, which fortunately succeeded in calling 





the admiral’s attention, who wore, and stood towards 





the Defiance. The combined fleets amounted to 
twenty sail of the line, three large ships, armed ‘en 
flute,’ five frigates, and three brigs. Sir Robert's 
fleet consisted of fifteen sail of the line (but two of 
these were sixty-four gun ships), two frigates, a cut- 
ter, and a lugger. On seeing the enemy, Sir Robert 
Calder made signal in the Prince of Wales to pre- 
pare for battle, and to form order of sailing in two 
columns. At two p.m., the Defiance having stood 
on to within two miles of the enemy, joined, and 
took her station in the line. An action ensued (be- 
gun by Sir Robert Calder with great skill and intre- 
pidity), which lasted four hours, the enemy fighting 
the whole time with the most determined bravery. 
At the end of that time, two of the enemy's ships of 
the line (the St. Raphael and El Firme) struck, and 
were taken possession of. Sir Robert deemed it 
necessary to bring the squadron to, to cover the cap- 
tured ships, This precaution was rendered still more 
necessary by the state of the weather, which was so 
foggy as to prevent the British ships from seeing the 
vessels ahead or astern of them, and it was impos- 
sible to manceuvre with any effect. * * On the 
morning of the 23rd, Captain Durham was ordered 
to keep sight of the enemy, and to take his station 
between the two fleets, which he did, fully expecting 
the action would be renewed. He made the signal 
to Sir Robert Calder, ‘ You can weather the enemy.’ 
No movement followed. The enemy now com- 
menced drawing off, and his next signal was, ‘The 
enemy increase their distance.’ He then made the 
last signal, ‘AmI to keep sight of the enemy ?\— 
which the admiral answered by recalling the Defiance 
to her station in the line, upon which Captain Dur- 
ham called his officers, and told them to be particu- 
lar in their journals, as that was not the last they 
would hear of that affair. He then went on hoard 
the Prince of Wales, and saw Sir Robert Calder, 
who said,—* Captain, you made me some improper 
signals; you were over-zealous. However, I will 
read you some of my despatch that is gone home.’ 
He was astonished at hearing the words, ‘ Fortune 
brought me in sight of the enemy,’ and remarked to 
Sir Robert, that he thought it was the signal from 
his ship, the Defiance. The admiral paused, and 
said, * Well, if I had thought it would have been a 
feather in your cap, I would have mentioned it.’ 
Captain Durham replied, ‘that he thought bringing 
the fleet in sight of an enemy was a plumage in the 
cap of any officer,’ and immediately left the cabin 
and returned to the Defiance, where he was much 
pleased at finding letters from several officers, con- 
gratulating him on having discovered the fleet, and 
one in particular from the Hon. Captain Legge.” 

But Captain Durham was more than recom- 
pensed by the notice of Nelson. 

“The Defiance was ordered home to change her 
masts and undergo extensive repairs. Assoon as she 
brought up at Spithead, Captain Durham went to 
London, and on calling at the Admiralty met Lord 
Nelson in the waiting room. His Lordship said, ‘I 
am just appointed to the Mediterranean command, 
and sail immediately; I am sorry your ship is not 
ready, I should have been very glad to have you.’ 
Captain Durham replied, ‘ Ask Lord Barham to 
place me under your Lordship’s orders, and I will 
soon be ready.’” 

Nelson did so, and Durham soon joined off 
Cadiz :— 

“In a few days, the encmy’s fleet being reported 
to be on the move, Captain Durham sent to Lord 
Nelson, to remind his Lordship that there were 
750,000 dollars on board the Defiance, which he had 
brought out from England, and to inquire what was 
to be done with them. Lord Nelson answered, ‘If 
the Spaniards come out, fire the dollars at ~hem, and 
pay them off in their own coin.’” 

The glorious victory of Trafalgar soon fol- 
lowed, in which he was wounded both in the 
leg and side. ‘This wound appeared slight at 
first, but it was many years before he completely 
recovered. The following anecdote illustrates 
what is meant bythe term “ magnanimous” :— 

“Captain Durham went on board the Euryalus 
frigate to see Admiral Collingwood. He found him 
writing in his cabin, He inquired as to the state of 
the fleet. Captain Durham mentioned several ships, 
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and was praising the noble conduct of some of the 
frigates. The captain of the Euryalus hinted that 
there had been a want of exertion on the part of some 
particular ship. Collingwood started up and said, 
*Sir, this has been a glorious victory for England and 
for Europe—don’t let there be a reflection against 
a cabin-boy.’ This quite silenced the captain of 
the Euryalus.” 

On leaving the cabin, and going on deck, 
Captain Durham 

“observed a French officer leaning on the cap- 
stan. He entered into conversation with him, 
and found he was the French Admiral Villenenve, 
who had been brought on board the Euryalus. 
He said, ‘Sir, you were in Sir Robert Calder’s 
action ?? The captain replied that he was, and 
had commanded the ship that first discovered 
the fleet, and had remained with them for four or five 
hours till Sir Robert Calder came up. Villeneuve 
sighed, and said, ‘ I wish Sir Robert and I had fought 
it out that day. He would not be in his present 
situation, nor I in mine.’” 

In 1806, Captain Durham received the com- 
mand of a squadron, and was sent to look out 
for Jerome Bonaparte, then expected from 
America. In 1810 he was made rear-admiral, 
and sent to the Baltic, thence to the Texel. 
When the Dutch fleet was dismantled, the 
squadron was ordered to Spithead, and the Ad- 
miral struck his flag, and started for London :— 

“He had only been there a short time, when an 
Admiralty messenger came up to him in the street, 
and said Mr. Yorke wished to see him immediately. 
Mr. Yorke informed him that the French squadron 
had escaped from L’Orient, and that the Admiralty 
had five sail of the line and two frigates ready to 
pursue themat St. Helen's, and said, ‘ We want an 
admiral to take the command. Will you go? 
*Yes.” ‘But when?’ ‘Out of this room.’ ‘Ifyou 
do,’ said Mr. Yorke incredulously, ‘ it will be more 
than has been done yet. We haveno difficulty in find- 


ing flag officers, but they have always so many wants 
before they can sail.’ Admiral Durham inquired if the 


ships were ready. Mr. Yorke said yes, and handed 
him the list of five sail of the line, requested he 
would choose. The admiral said, ‘Ships to me are 
like hackney coaches, so I will take the first off the 
stand ;’ but observing the Venerable with an acting 
captain, (Captain Dundas for Sir Home Popham, 
who was then in Parliament,) he said he would take 
her. Mr. Yorke then called in Mr. Croker, the 
secretary, who seemed equally astonished at the ad- 
miral being ready to sail at a moment's notice. Two 
junior lordswf the Admiralty were then sent for, and 
they held a board; and haying determined upon the 
outline of the instructions and orders, Mr. Croker pro- 
mised to have them ready at six o’clock, it being then 
four. Admiral Durham then sent a messenger to his 
house in Gloucester Place, with orders to his servant 
to put up a few things, to havea post chaise and four 
ready in an hour, and to go to Kingston and on to 
Portsmouth, ordering horses on the road, and a boat 
to be ready at the sally-port at daylight. Having 
received his orders, the admiral proceeded with- 
out loss of time to Portsmouth, embarked at the 
sally-port at daylight for St. Helen’s, hoisted his 
flag in the Venerable, and ordered the squadron to 
get under way immediately, to their great astonish- 
ment. They appeared to be in no hurry, and after 
some delay, the Plantagenet made signal * Cannot 
purchase anchor.’ Admiral Durham briefly an- 
swered, ‘ Cut your cable,’ and made the signal gene- 
ral,‘ Enemy at sea.’ These few energetic words 
acted like u talisman on the whole squadron. There 
were no more excuses, the capstans flew round like 
i and the ships were under way in half an 
our.” 

Shortly afterwards, Admiral Durham had the 
command of a squadron in the Basque Roads, 
which led to his becoming Commander-in-chief 
in the Leeward Islands. On all occasions he 
showed his characteristic readiness and vigi- 
lance. Another amusing instance must be 
given. While cruizing in the Venerable, off 
the isle of Palma, two large French ships were 
discovered to windward :— 

“who immediately on seeing the Venerable (the 





admiral having in some manner disguised her), bore 
up in chase, and came down within eight or ten 
miles of her before they discovered their mistake, 
when they made all sail to escape from her. The 
admiral then began his pursuit, and from the supe- 
riority of the Venerable’s sailing, came up within 
hail of them at sunset, and called out to the stern- 
most vessel to bring to, upon which she hoisted French 
colours, and for answer, poured in her whole broad- 
side and musketry, which was instantly returned, 
everybody being at quarters. The Frenchman fired 
a second broadside, and in the smoke bore up under 
ail sail, and ran right on board the Venerable with 
the intention of boarding her. Observing his higher 
sails becalmed above the smoke, the admiral sus- 
pected what his intention was, and called out to the 
man at the helm to ease her off, so as to let him 
strike obliquely. However, he came into them going 
about nine knots an hour, and struck the Venerable 
such a blow that the admiral and most of the marines 
on the poop were knocked down. The boarders were 
then called up, and they lashed the Frenchman for- 
ward, while he was secured abaft; the order was 
then given to board, and they made good use of 
their cutlasses, killing and wounding a great number 
before she struck her colours, and, as it was then 
dark, the other frigate escaped for the time. When 
the French captain came on board to deliver up his 
sword, it was found that he was wounded in several 
places; but he was so enraged at the captain of the 
other frigate having run away, that he could think of 
nothing else. The other captain was the senior of 
the two, and had promised to run on board the Ve- 
nerable at the sametime. The admiral sent him into 
his cabin, telling him the surgeon would attend him. 
It being a rainy night, the admiral put on his great 
coat over his uniform, and having occasion to go to 
his cabin, he found the surgeon dressing the French 
captain’s wounds, and a marine holding the lanthorn, 
which he took from him, and held himself, and said 
to the Frenchman, ‘ Your comrade hailed you just 
as we came up.’ He answered, ‘ Yes; he said if 
we part company I shall change my course every two 
hours, two points west, and my rendezvous will be in 
the north-west.’ Admiral Durham immediately gave 
back the lanthorn to the marine, called for the log, 
and wrote on it eight o'clock, wind E.N.E. The 
ship was so much disabled that it was nearly two days 
before she and the prize could be got ready to pro- 
ceed. The admiral then called the master, and told 
him the particulars, which were a plain problem to 
work. He calculated the frigate would be in the 
W.N.W., distant about 200 miles. Admiral Dur- 
ham desired the captain to steer to the N.W. under 
all possible sail; the latter seemed much astonished, 
and said, ‘Then you are not going to the West 
Indies?’ ‘That does not follow.” Next day at noon 
they had run about 153 miles; and the admiral 
called out to the look-out man to know if he saw any 
strange sail, The captain seeing him so anxious, re- 
marked, *‘ Admiral, you seem to have got something 
in your head.’ ‘I have,’ was the reply; ‘I expect 
to see the other frigate.’ ‘ Well, that isa most ex- 
traordinary idea ; I don’t think there is the smallest 
chance of it.’ The admiral replied, ‘ If I had taken 
your advice, I should never have seen either of them.’ 
Shortly after this conversation, the man at the mast 
head called out, § A sail on the weather bow.’ The 
captain went up to look at her, and said, ‘ She isa 
small vessel, and looks like one of our traders run- 
ning to the southward.’ Admiral Durham called for 
his long glass, saying he would go up and look at her 
himself. As he was going up the fore rigging, he 
overheard the men saying, ‘ D— it, what a rum ad- 
miral we have got, he is going aloft.’ The ship’s 
company were all strangers to him, never having 
sailed with him before. As soon as he got a look at 
the strange sail he felt convinced it was the frigate, 
and called out to the captain to disguise the ship as 
much as possible, and to steer straight for her. On 
hearing this, the ship’s company were all in a stir, 
the captain still persisting that it was not the frigate. 
She came down to the Venerable under all sail, sup- 
posing it was her consort; and came a little too near 
before she was undeceived. On perceiving her mis- 
take she hauled round to make herescape. ‘ Look 
there,’ said the admiral, ‘ did you ever see that stern 
before.’ As night was closing, and dirty weather 
coming on, Admiral Durham picked out three mid- 





shipmen, who were qualified for lieutenants, — ip 
short, a whole staff for a ship’s company,—and told 
them to keep a sharp look out for the F renchman 
during the night, and not to lose sight of her, as their 
promotion depended on her being taken. He went 
on the poop himself, and remained there til] the 
frigate struck. In the morning she was about 
two miles distant. On coming up with the frigate 
she gave a sheer to port, to give the Venerable 
her larboard broadside, the captain called out to the 
helmsman to do the same, to enable her to bring her 
broadside to bear on the frigate. Admiral Durham 
immediately gave orders to do quite the contrary, s 
as to allow the Frenchman’s broadside to pass ob. 
liquely, which was done. She then sheered to star. 
board to give the Venerable the other broadside 
upon which the latter again did the contrary. By 
these judicious manceuvres the Venerable received no 
other damage than a few shots through the sails; and 
by the time the frigate came to her original course, 
the Venerable’s bowsprit was in her mizen rigging, 
and she hauled down her colours without Admiral 
Durham firing a shot at her; upon which the captain 
said, ‘I wish you joy of your prize, but you risked 
the lives of a number of our people.’ Admiral Dur. 
ham made answer, ‘If we had given her a broad. 
side and killed thirty or forty of her crew, and 
disabled the ship, which I mean to take to the 
West Indies with me, what satisfaction would it haye 
been? We have now a ship that has not lost a rope, 
If you choose to have the command of her she is at 
your service.” The names of the two frigates taken 
on this occasion were,—the first, the Alcmene, forty- 
four guns, and three hundred and fifty men, com- 
manded by Captain Ducrést de Villeneuve, who had 
so gallantly defended her. The second was the Iphi- 
genie, of forty-four guns, and three hundred and fifty 
men, with one hundred and fifty British seamen on 
board, as prisoners, taken out of ships belonging to 
Lord Colville’s convoy. Admiral Durham then 
steered for the West Indies, taking his prizes with 
him. The Venerable’s loss on this occasion was two 
seamen killed and four wounded. That of the 
enemy, two petty officers and thirty seamen killed- 
and fifty wounded. The damage done to the Vener, 
able by the Alemene running into her consisted of 
three lower deck ports knocked off, the foresail-yard 
carried away, and the rigging, stays, and bob-stays 
much cut by the shot.” 

Such a sea adventure has all th: interest 
of one of the best descriptions in Cooper's novels, 
and shows that truth is often as romantic as 
fiction. At the period of Bonaparte’s escape 
from Elba, Admiral Durham applied to the 
Admiralty to be relieved, but his services were 
too valuable to be now easily surrendered. The 
tri-coloured flag at Guadaloupe was destined to 
strike to the Venerable in 1815. It was the last 
of that war: curious enough, the first had, in 
1793, struck to the same man when command- 
ing the Spitfire. Such coincidences are frequent 
in the lives of the enterprising and the busy. 
On the return of the Bourbons, Admiral Dur 
ham was treated with much attention in Paris 
and at Naples. He was also present at the 
coronation of Charles X., which he attended as 
a Chevalier de l’Ordre du Mérite Militaire. 

Admiral Durham also lived to receive royal 
consideration and courtesy from Queen Victoria, 
whom, in 1837, he attended with a small squad- 
ronto Brighton. Not, indeed, until 1889 did he 
strike, for the last time, his flag: from that time, 
to 1844, he sojourned alternately in London and 
Scotland. In that year he lost his second wife. 
He was then eighty-two years of age; but he 
resolved to seek relief in travel ; and in January 
1845 he started for Italy, once again to visit 
those shores along which he had so often sailed 
in former years. He suffered a good deal from 
the fatigues of a winter journey—was confined 
with inflammation of the chest at Rome, but pro- 
ceeded onwards, and died at Naples on the 2nd 
April, 1845. He was a man of heroic spirit, 
happy in ‘the age to which he was born, 
equally so in that to whichhe lived. The cycle 
of events which the period of his life embraced 
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(though alluded to in the briefest manner in the 
modest memoir before us) suggest a panoramic 
background to his biography, full of interesting 
historical associations. These, according to 
the political bias, will be ever subject to mingled 
raise and censure; but heroism 1s illustrious in 
Feel, and, as one type of human virtue, will 
always receive, as it deserves, the applause of 
men of all parties. 

ALT 
The Citizen of Prague. ‘Translated by Mary 
Howitt. 3 vols. Colburn. 

UnpisMAYED by the competition of rival trans- 
lators, Mrs. Howitt proceeds indefatigably in 
her task of naturalizing foreign fictions; and 
(what is still more praiseworthy) becomes more 
careful and precise in her versions as she ad- 
vances. Of course, in a series like the one put 
forth by our authoress, the prizes vary in amount; 
—nay, too, the humour of the public, and its 
leisure to entertain a new novel, have something 
todo with immediate acceptance and success. 
We cannot expect that every new tale worth 
translating should turn out an ‘ Improvisatore,’ 
or that a nation busy over the Corn Laws, the 
Income Tax, the Potato Disease, and we know 
not how many other grave questions,—should 
have its ears as open for lighter matters as durin 
one of those lulls in the political and mercantile 
worlds, when all goes ‘merry as the marriage 
bell.” But all comparisons made, and modifyin 
circumstances allowed for, ‘ The Citizen of 
Prague’ is worth the labour bestowed upon it 
by thetranslator. After reading it, though con- 
scious of much which our countrymen will call 
prosy,—though bewildered by a crowd of cha- 
racters, andthe edge having been too often taken 
off oi appetites by suspensions of interest at 
that precise moment when the story should move 
forward,—we cannot but record the impression 
that these German novelists work in the spirit 
of artists, as distinguished from our English 
romance-manufacturers. The points complained 
of are matters of national taste and temperament, 
—while there exists a life and colour indepen- 
dent of them for those who can rid themselves 
of all associations of manner,—a spirit belong- 
ing to uo special world of religious opinions 


and social ordinances, but to that great empire | 


of Genius, which is— 
Wide as the earth and boundless as the sea! 
We have been told that under its original 


tile, as ‘Thomas Thyrnau,’ ‘The Citizen of | 


Prague’ excited a greater sensation in Germany 
than even the first of Miss Bremer’s novels, or 
the début of the admirable Dane who told the 
wonders of the South-land so pictorially. The 
work is certainly more heroic and more roman- 
tic than either. It deals with the great events 
and personages of History. Foremost in the 
rank is King Maria Theresa, whose portrait is 
spiritedly made out. The Empress, however, 
who was made to play the over-scrupulous gos- 
sip by George Sand, in her ‘Consuelo’ [vide Ath. 
No. 826], here approaches the character of the 
“tremendous converser” deprecated by Dr. 
Johnson. Her eloquence may be imperial, but 
itis somewhat wearisome; and though we are 
assured of her noble ambitions and generous 
sentiments, we breathe more freely when the 
door of the council-chamber is closed, and Count 
Lacy and Princess Claudia and the Princess 
Therese (@ Cleopatra in the number of her ca- 
prices, rather than in their fascination) are left 
to play their parts. Then we have Prince Kau- 
itz: a fancy figure, if the notes of our accom- 
plished traveller, Mr. Swinburne, are to be relied 
upon [vide Ath. No. 297]. Here is nothing of 
the petit-maitre—nothing of the gourmand pout- 
ing at the guest who dared to lay audacious hands 
on his sweetmeats,—but a brilliant, resolute, 
high-minded statesman, who contrives by his 


persuasions and representations to throw a 
mantle of greatness and virtue even over Vol- 
taire’s ‘‘sincére et tendre Pompadour,” so that 
an alliance between the daughter of many kings 
and the mistress of the most dissolute of French 
royalties comes to be felt as a desirable piece of 
state-policy. 

But we are, perhaps, beginning at the wrong 
end of our task:—talking of Empresses and Min- 
isters, and such pompous accessory personages, 
when the romance-reader is longing to hear 
about the lovers. The gentleman is the Count 
Lacy, who, at the outset of the story, appears 
on the scene fettered by the injunctions of a 
mysterious will. These bind him to wed 
the grand-daughter of Thomas Thyrnau, 
an Advocate closely concerned in the affairs 
of his family. Not having even seen the lady, 
and being, as is natural, repelled rather than 
attracted by such a tyrannical condition, 
Count Lacy prefers, somewhat wilfully, to wed 
a certain Princess Claudia Morani:—wilfully, 
inasmuch as, though the lady is an angel of 
wisdom and sweetness, her roses have begun to 
fade, and her thoughts have for some time been 
seton a convent. It is remarkable, by the way, 
| how constantly we find in German fiction, high. 
| heartedness proved by unsuitability in marriage. 
| The author, amt has his own man for equal- 
| izing matters: which, again, we must confess 
|to be too much in the German taste. While 

wooing the pale and saintly Princess Claudia 
on her own terrace at Vienna, he is surprised 
| by the apparition of two mysterious children who 
| have been bred in an Ursuline convent, and pro- 
| tected by the Princess. These are a brother and 
| sister; and with them comes a maiden quaintly 
| attired, who testifies strange emotion at sight of 
acy. He, too, is more moved than an expec- 

| tant bridegroom should be: the explanation of 
| which emotion is obvious to all who have any 
| insight into the workings of the romancer’s craft. 

‘or the manner, however, in which this disturb- 
|ing passion thrives, and is finally brought to a 
| happy issue, we must refer the reader to the 

e. It would be unpardonable were we to 
| leave unnoticed the figure of Thomas Thyrnau, 
| who, seen or unseen—whether as the guardian 
of the Lacy family, or as the agitator for Bohe- 
mian independence and afterwards friend of 
Maria Theresa—occupies the central position, 
and binds together the scattered (or surround- 
ing) episodes and adventures. His generosity is 
pitched at a noble height, and his patriotism 
possesses that last grace—the dignity of self- 
renunciation. Finally, we must repeat that the 
fault of ‘The Citizen of Prague’ is a certain 
cumbrousness. Separate pictures are richly 
coloured :—as, for instance, those of the Ursuline 
convent—of the Princess Therese in her vault : 
and the fair Magda whose captivity in Karlstein 
is cheered by the kind offices of the light-hearted 
Trautsohn. Then too, the visit of the false Lacy 
to the old house of the family, and the confusions 
caused thereby, make up a clever equivoque: 
but, as a whole, the book is addressed to a public 
more patient overits pleasures than our country- 
men. 








A Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek, ac- 
he 


cording to the Text of Hahn, Newly arranged, 

with Explanatory Notes. By Edward Ro- 

binson, DD. Wiley & Putnam. 
Tuts book, by one so celebrated in sacred lite- 
rature as Dr. Robinson, of New York, must be 
of great value to biblical students. The cir- 
cumstances of our Saviour’s life and ministry are 
here brought under one view,—the narrative of 
each Evangelist occupying a separate column. 
This plan must save every student both time 
and trouble—more, in fact, than anybody can 








conceive, unless he tries the experiment of | 


turning from gospel to gospel to ascertain the 
exact words of each author. To the cler, 
such a book must be invaluable. Of course it 
is not the first of the kind; that of Archbisho 
Newcome, especially, having long been well 
known to the student in this country, and more 
generally read than any other,—we allude to 
the Greek Harmonies only. The present is, 
in many respects, superior to the Archbishop’s. 
Here let the author speak for himself. Having 
observed that in a work of this kind no great 
novelty is to be expected, he says— 

“ Yet, in the lapse of centuries, and even of years, 
there is a constant progress in the discovery or obser- 
vation of new facts and circumstances, bearing upon 
the social and also the physical history of the 
Hebrews and other ancient nations. These all serve 
to enlarge the circle of biblical knowledge; they 
add to the apparatus and means of the interpreter 
and harmonist, and thus enable him often to shed 
new light upon topics which before were dark or 
doubtful. It may also be truly said that in no former 
period, perhaps, has there been accumulated a greater 
amount of such facts and of such progress than in 
the almost seventy years which have elapsed since 
the original publication of ‘ Newcome’s Harmony.’ 
Hence, in a similar work issued at the present day, 
the scholar may justly require that it shall exhibit 
the results of all these latter investigations into lan- 
guage, manners and customs, history, geography, 
and the like, so far as they are well-founded, and 
thus become, to a certain extent, the representative 
of the present state of biblical science in this par- 
ticular department. Such, accordingly, has been 
my aim in the preparation of this volume. I have, 
also, everywhere endeavoured faithfully to judge and 
write, according to the impressions left on my mind 
by a personal inspection of most of the scenes of the 
gospel history, a privilege enjoyed, I believe, by no 
previous harmonist. If, then, the scholar shall find 
little or nothing of positively new matter in these 
pages, he will yet find, I trust, some new views, and 
also some new illustrations of old views, which are 
now-a-days assailed. This is true especially in 
respect to the transactions during the last six months 
of our Lord’s life and ministry; and the remark 
applies more particularly to the identification of the 
city Ephraim, and the return of Jesus from that 
place, through Perea, to the important Passover 
question ; and to the mode of harmonizing the several 
accounts of the Lord’s resurrection and its accom- 
panying incidents. All these and other like topics 
are discussed in the notes, to which the reader is 
respectfully referred. The notation of place in con- 
nection with every section, though not wholly a 
new feature, is yet much more definitely carried 
out.” 

But the harmonist has much more to do than 
is stated in the preceding extract. He has 
among other duties, not only to give a clear and 
connected view of Gospel History, but some- 
times to reconcile apparent contradictions. Let 
us take, for instance, the dispute as to the num- 
ber of Passovers observed by our Saviour, and 
consequently as to the duration of his ministry 
onearth. The following observations respecting 
it are judicious, and, to a candid mind, con- 
vincing :— 

“The Gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke, along 
with many diversities, have, nevertheless, a striking 
affinity with each other in their general features of 
time and place. But, when compared with John’s 
Gospel, there is seen to bea diversity no less striking 
between them and the latter, not only in respect to 
chronology, but likewise as to the part of the coun- 
try where our Lord’s discourses and mighty works 
mainly occurred. The three speak only of one 
Passover, that at which Jesus suffered; and from 
this it would follow, that our Lord’s ministry con- 
tinued at most only about six months. John 
expressly enumerates three Passovers, and more 
probably four, during Christ’s ministry ; which, 
therefore, must have had a duration of, at least, two 
and a half years, and more probably of three and a 
half. Again, Matthew, Mark and Luke place the 
scene of Jesus’ public ministrations chiefly in Galilee ; 
whence he goes up to Jerusalem only just before hig 
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death. John, on the other hand, narrates the mira- 
cles and discourses of our Lord as occurring princi- 
pally at Jerusalem, on various former occasions as 
well as at his last visit. The first difference is at 
once set aside by the remark, that although the 
three Evangelists do expressly mention only one 
Passover, yet they do not anywhere, nor in any way, 
affirm, or even imply, that there were no more; 
while the testimony of John is express and definite. 
And further, the incident, narrated by all the three 
Writers, of the disciples plucking ripe ears of grain as 
they went through the fields necessarily presupposes 
the recent occurrence of a Passover during our Lord’s 
ministry, different from the one at which he suffered; 
and this is further confirmed by Luke’s mention of 
the cdBBaroy devrepdrpwroy in the same con- 
nexion. This difference being thus satisfactorily 
explained, the existence of the second difference is of 
course accounted for. If John is right in enumerating 
several Passovers, he is right in narrating what took 
place at Jerusalem on those occasions. But more than 
this, we find in the other Evangelists several things 
in which they too seem to allude to earlier visits and 
labours of Jesus in the Holy City. So the language 
in which our Lord | ts over Jer , as having 
rejected his efforts (Matth. xxiii. 37 ; Luke xi. 34.) 
So, too, the mention of Scribes and Pharisees from 
Jerusalem, who seek to catch him in his words 
(Matth. iv. 25; xv. 1.); and further, his intimate 
relations with the family of Lazarus (Luke x. 38, 
89 ; comp. John xi. 1, 2.) For these reasons, I do 
not hesitate to follow, with most commentators, the 
chronology of John’s Gospel, and assign to our 
Lord’s ministry four Passovers, or a duration of 
three and a half years.” 

The notes at the end of the volume contain 
much valuable matter, chiefly condensed from 
other sources (especially the German commen- 
tators), but many, also, the property of the 
learned author. The whole is reasons HP by a 
‘ Synopsis of the Harmony,’ to which no bibli- 
cal student can refer without advantage. 








Sketches from Life. 


By the late Laman Blan- 
chard. With a Memoir of the Author, by Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 3 vols. Colburn, 


Tuts selection from the papers of a graceful 
writer of light literature is prefaced by a 
Memoir, in which the few and simple events of 
a struggling author’s life, are told with feeling 
by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. No good pur- 
pose could be answered by our lingering over 
the slight memoir, or entering critically into a 
consideration of the merits of the writer. Our 
pleasanter duty is to draw attention to the work 
itself, and thus assist the benevolent purpose of 
those who have arranged the publication for the 
benefit of a family of orphans. Thus it will be 
sufficient to say, that these ‘Sketches from Life’ 
are the literary remains of one who wrought 
hard and died early; and that we earnestly 
recommend them as making one of the plea- 
santest parlour-window books which has appeared 
since ‘The Book without a Name.’ For spe- 
cimen, we will give oneof a professed continua- 
tion of Charles Lamb’s ‘ Popular Fallacies’ :— 


“ Second Thoughts are Best. 

“For some considerable period previous to the 
world’s arrival at years of discretion, it was a ques- 
tion whether women had souls; but that men, by 
whom the question was modestly mooted, had minds 
—each male creature having a whole one to his own 
share—was never disputed for an instant. Yet this, 
like other indubitable truths, there is great reason to 
doubt. How many hundreds of particular friends 
could each of us give a list of, who have never 
thoroughly succeeded in ‘making up their minds ;’ 
who really ‘never know their own minds.’ How 
should they when they change them so often! 
They are not in the same mind two seconds together. 
They never keep a mind long enough to know it. 
Yet while in this very state, the whole tribe of 
human chameleons are fain to flatter themselves that 
they have ‘two minds’ instead of none. Whena 
man doesn’t know what to think, he observes, ‘I 





have two minds.’ When most irresolute, we think 
ourselves capable of wonderful determination. How 
to decide is more than we can tell—what in the 
world to’ do, we know not—but we have ‘a very 
great mind.’ Second thoughts are often sneakers— 
treacherous untiers of true love-knots, roguish dis- 
honourers of handsome acceptances. The first 
thought comes with a hand open as day, the second 
with a tight fist prepared rather for a blow than a 
boon. The first springs from a generous disinterested 
impulse, the second from a shrinking of the heart and 
a selfish betrayal of self. The first is a gallant 
gentleman, a little imprudent and headlong some- 
times ; the second, a close curmudgeon who won't do 
good when it costs him nothing, lest it grow into a 
habit, and he be induced to sacrifice a sixpence at 
past eighty. Second thoughtsturn the jovial resolution 
to make your visitor stop to dinner, into a hesitating 
hope that he will come and dine some day when the 
weather settles. They pare a banquet down to a 
sandwich, under the pretence of making it the feast of 
reason, and leave you to find the flow of soul in cold 
water. All that need be said for them is that they are 
best once in a way, but the exception proves the rule 
of inferiority. A man whose impulses are in favour of 
stinginess is seldom generous on second thoughts ; 
but generosity often falls back upon meanness when it 
has had time to cogitate. Second thoughts are far less 
liable to say, boldly, ‘ I'll make him a present of it, 
or ‘I'll discharge the duties gratuitously,’ than to 
mutter inwardly, ‘ Why should I?’ or ‘I may as 
well ask for another hundred a-year while I’m about 
it.’ The effort to be virtuous, in frequent instances, 
dies away before its purpose is completed; but 
meditated vice rarely rises, by the second thought 
medium, into pure and exalted virtue. Even when 
second thoughts come to a right purpose, they 
generally come in the wrong place. They thrust 
themselves forward to break offa match after a heart 
has been won, and a family thrown into convulsions ; 
but they never made their appearance at the heels 
of the deelaration of love, when it might more 
easily have been tripped up. Second thoughts have 
an awkward habit of being too late. They have 
a knack of sending the reprieve after the victim 
has been turned off. The good intention of going 
to drag a neighbour out of the flames when his house 
ison fire, is, if the result of second thoughts, pretty sure 
to find the object of its tardy humanity reduced to a 
cinder, The good intention of plunging in to the 
rescue of a drowning wretch who has twice risen to 
the surface, is defeated by the selfish intruder, second 
thoughts, suggesting to the humane spectator of the 
accident. ‘Though you can swim well, you may be 
seized with the cramp;’ and second thoughts may 
be seen scampering off along the banks of the river, 
on a benevolent search for assistance half a mile off. 
Before this has been attained it has become useless, 
and then another thought arises—‘ Perhaps I had 
better know nothing at all about the affair thus 
accidentally witnessed, or I may get blamed for 
inhumanity which was but common prudence— 
rheumatism’s no joke.’ Thisis another disadvantage 
attendant upon second thoughts—they lead to third; 
and these in turn to suggestions darker and darker— 
and so on to things without number, that are no 
thoughts at all, until the mind becomes a prey to 
indecision, and exhausts itself in the conviction that 
it cannot be stable unless it is shifting, and that the 
way to be right is to be continually abandoning one 
wrong position for another.” 

On closing these volumes, it seems as if we 
had taken leave of the last of the Essayists. 
If our misgiving be founded on truth, the fact 
will give the collection a permanent value in 
every English library of belles lettres, apart from 
the fancy and kindliness of heart the papers 
themselves display. A parting look, moreover, 
affords us a literary anecdote from Mr. Buck- 
stone’s pleasant contribution to the memoir: 
which there is no resisting :— 

“Blanchard and Jerrold had serious thoughts of 
joining Lord Byron in Greece ; they were to become 
warriors, and assist the poet in the liberation of the 
classic land. Many a nightly wandering found them 
discussing their project. In the midst of one of these 
discussions they were caught in a shower of rain, and 
sought shelter under a gateway. The rain con- 
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tinued; when their patience becoming exhausted, 
Blanchard, buttoning up his coat, exclaimed, ‘ 

on, Jerrold ; what use shall we be to the Greeks jf 
we stand up for a shower of rain?’ So they walked 
home and were heroically wet through.” 








Survey of the Oregon Territory, of the 
Californias, and of the Gulf of “caters 
By M. Duftot de Mofras. , 

[Second Notice.] 
Tue length of time since M. de Mofras left the 
shores of the Pacific, and the changes which are 
effected every month in the relative proportions 
of the colonists, render it necessary for us to 
make use of other sources of information, and 
so to incorporate them as to lay before the reader 

a comprehensive, though succinct, statement of 

the essential facts relating to the subject. We 

do this the more readily, as not one of the pe- 
riodicals we have seen, English or American, 
has done adequate justice to it. 

The territory of Oregon (so called from the 
great river which drains it, but which is more 
frequently called the Columbia), is bounded on 
the south by Upper California, on the west by 
the Pacific, on the east by the Rocky Mom- 
tains, and on the north partly by Russian Ame- 
rican and partly by our own acknowledged pos 
sessions. Its length is from lat. 42° to 54° 40, 
or about 880 English miles. The breadth varies 
considerably, but almost uniformly, according 
as the mountain chain to the east recedes from or 
advances towards the Pacific: in the northern part 
it is about three, in the south about seven hun- 
dred miles. Its superficial extent is estimated 
at fully 400,000 square miles, or half that ofall 
the states forming the American Union. In s0 
vast an extent of country the soil and climate 
ee | exceedingly. From the forty-second degree 
to the mouth of the river Columbia, which is 
situated between the forty-sixth and forty-seventh 
degrees, the former is, in the valleys, fertile, and 
the latter salubrious, resembling on the whole 
the neighbouring province of California. Not 
that either is so uniformly ; for the districts on 
the slopes of the mountains (there are two chains 
west of the Rocky, at least they are so called, 
although it is easy to perceive that they consist 
of irregular elevations,) are barren and bold, 
while those lying on the rivers, though exceed- 
ingly fertile, are not so favourable to health. 
This southern division of the country is of infi- 
nitely greater value than that north of the Colum- 
bia, viz., from the forty-seventh to the fifty-fourth 
degree. Indeed, it may be doubted whether, b 
any other occupants than the agents of the Hu 
son’s BayCompany, whose chiefemploymentisthe 
purchase from the Indians of salmon, furs and 
skins,this northern division would be worth ac- 
ceptingas agift. Thesoil, exceptin the vicinityof 
Puget’s Sound, and in two or three other loc- 
lities, is singularly barren, and the climate in 
the wintry season severe,—far more so, we ate 
told, than in the same parallels on the eastem 
coast of the continent. And even of the 
southern division there are portions, and those of 
great extent, which, for many generations, 
not be settled by civilized man. The 
mountain chains just mentioned, the Rocky, the 
Blue, and the Far West or President's (the two 
latter, however, are neither so long, so 
nor so uniform in their course as the first), neces 
sarily form three valleys, which, tlough ime 
gular, are nearly parallel with each other. Of 
these the first, or that between the Rocky Mout 
tains and the Blue, is everywhere barren, savé 
in the vicinity of the rivers and streams. Hot 
in summer and piercingly cold in winter, vege 
tation is.sure to be — be in one season 
destroyed in the other. Yet in this “re 
mountain and stream, of precipice an 
there are districts fit for pasture besides those am 
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of the rivers, which are confessedly 
 agpale the air is very salubrious, bein 
sostic pure, bracing, the sky seldom obscure 
. a cloud. This valley is from ninety to one 
hundred leagues in breadth. West of it is the 
middle or central valley, between the Blue and 
the Far West Mountains, which is much smaller 
being nowhere wider than fifty leagues, and 
scarcely half the length), and is much less sterile 
than the former. n fact, some portions of it, 
ecially the banks of the Walla-Walla, may 
vie in fertility with any portion of the New 
World. Insuch spots, consequently, it is capa- 
ble ofa high degree of cultivation ; and in others 
less favoured, it is still well adapted for the 
rearing of cattle. But the great scene of fer- 
tility, and consequently that most coveted by the 
rival claimants, is the valley on the Pacific, 
vary-ing in width from 25 to 40 leagues, ex- 
tending from southto north 150 leagues, and 
containing about 50,000 square miles. This is, 
in an eminent sense of the word, the great agri- 
cultural region of the Oregon. Not that it is 
wholly available ; for the portion adjacent to the 
sea is sandy ; that lying on the lower rivers 
js subject to frequent inundations, while some 
of thehi hergroundsareirreclaimable. But, after 
all i aiabe thereisland enoughin this western 
valley to support some millions of settlers. _The 
climate, however, is not so healthy as in either 
of the more eastern valleys—for so we suppose 
they must be called, though often there is only 
one chain of hills or irregular elevations to 
boundthem. There is a rainy season from Octo- 
ber to April, with some intermissions of snow 
and frost; but the former is soon melted away, 
while the latter, throughout the winter, seldom 
impedes the navigation of the rivers. According 
to M.de Mofras, the climate is ‘‘ very hot insum- 
mer,” but the American writers tell us that the 
thermometer seldom rises above 80°. Be this as it 
may, the heat is frequently alleviated by breezes 
from the west and north-west, and the nights 
are delightfully cool. All opinions, American 
and European, concur in predicting that the 
portion of the valley south of the Columbia, 
and especially the banks of the Willamet, will 
be the seat of future empire. And well they 
may concur, if there be no exaggeration in the 
following description from a recent number of an 
American Quarterly Review:— 

“Tropical plants thrive in parts of Oregon. At 
Astoria, near the mouth of the Columbia, there are 
dense growths of forest trees, which attain to enor- 
mous size: ‘A fir measured forty-six feet in circum- 
ference at ten feet from the earth; the length of its 
trunk before giving off a branch, was one hundred 
and fifty-three feet, and its whole length not less 
than 300 feet. Another tree of the same species, on 
the banks of the Umqua river, is fifty-seven feet in 
girth of trunk, and 216 feet in length below its 
branches. Prime sound pines, from 200 to 280 feet 
in height, and from 20 to 40 feet in circumference, 
are by no means * (Greenhow, Hist. 
California and Oregon, p. 26.) The woods which 
principally flourish are black ash, hazel, dogwood, 
cherry, maple, sycamore, fir, white and red cedar, 
cotton wood, white and swamp oak, willows, walnuts, 
and an undergrowth of aromatic shrubs, creepers 
and clambering vines, with all the varieties of berries, 
goose, straw, whortle, black, with cranberries, rasp- 
berries and currants. These forests are not without 
their large proportion of wild game, with which the 
country sufficiently abounds, — stags, deer, bears, 
black and grizzly, ashata, foxes, wolves, raccoons, 
rabbits, beavers, sea and river otters, musk-rats, 
etc, A few panthers still prowl about,— and the 
antelope, the beautiful antelope, ranges over the 
hill, ‘All the attitudes and movements of this 
beautiful and graceful animal,’ says Mr. Irving, ‘are 
graceful and picturesque, and it is altogether as fit a 
subject for the fanciful uses of the poet, as the oft- 
sung gazelle of the East.’ In the middle section of 
Oregon the buffalo is found. Of the feathered tribe, 
the tenants of these regions are the swan, wild goose 








and brant, duck, pelican, heron and gull, snipe, 
curlew, eagle, vulture, crow, raven, magpie, wood- 
pecker, pigeon, partridge, pheasant, grouse, and 
singing birds without number. There are few reptiles 
of any description. The rivers abound with fish,_ 
if we may rely upon the account as given by the ‘mem- 
ber of the Oregon legislature.’ ‘The fisheries of the 
country are very great, and foremost among all the 
varieties which they produce is the unrivalled salmon. 
It would be impossible to estimate the numbers of 
this excellent fish annually taken in the Columbia 
and its tributaries ; but they have been set down at 
ten thousand barrels a year,—which number I do 
not by any means think too large. All the salmon 
caught here are taken by the Indians, and sold to 
the whites at about ten cents each, and frequently for 
less. One Indian will take about twenty upon an 
average per day. There are several other kinds of 
fish in the bays, rivers and creeks of the territory, of 
which a species of cod and the sturgeon are the most 
important. The latter are large fish, and afford 
great sport in a leisure hour to take them with a hook 
and line. Of shell-fish, we have the crab, clams, 
muscles, and a small description of oysters”! In 
regard to the products of the field, the agricultural 
parts of Oregon, or those of the first section, yield 
wheat, it is said, from twenty to forty bushels to the 
acre, and that of superior quality. Indian corn and 
sweet potatoes do not thrive. Oats, peas, tomatoes, 
garden vegetables, Irish potatoes and turnips, have 
succeeded to advantage. Apples, peaches, cherries, 
plums, pears, melons, etc., may be yielded. An 
abundant growth of grass favors the raising of cattle, 
—the wappatoo, a peculiar root growing there, being 
profitably used for fattening hogs.” 

From this geographical glance at the country 
let us turn for a moment to the inhabitants, 
whether natives, or colonists from Great Britain, 
Canada, and the United States. 

Of the native Indians, who are dispersed into 
many tribes, the aggregate number is believed 
not to exceed 30,000. This estimate, however, 
must be exclusive of'those in the great island of 
Quadra and Vancouver, who alone are supposed 
to reach 20,000. In general they are said 
to be inoffensive; and on the coast of the 
Pacific, as well as on the banks of the 
Columbia and the Willamet, they may be so; 
but towards the north, in the vicinity of the 
Rocky Mountains, are frequently to be seen for- 
midable bands of the Blackfeet, who are divided 
into five great tribes (speaking, it is said, as 
many ‘lifferent languages), and who are certainly 
not the most agreeable neighbours. The per- 
manent habitation, however, of all the tribes is 
doubtless east of the chain. With all their 
ferocity they are strangely superstitious. 

The location of Mr. Rowan upon their territory is 
a proof of this. This gentleman, who above thirty 
years has presided over a factory at Fort Edmonton, 
belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Company, lives with- 
out alarm, though accompanied by his family and 
some French Canadians, in the midst of some twelve 
to fifteen thousand Blackfeet. So great an ascen- 
dant has he obtained over them, that they look upon 
him as supernatural, pray and sacrifice to him, ‘and 
sometimes walk two or three hundred leagues to con- 
sult him respecting their alliances and affairs. 

But the same superstition is sometimes fatal 
to its object. In 1840, an Indian of the same 
nation walked a hundred leagues into the Ore- 
gon territory to seek another agent of the com- 
pany, a Mr. Black, whom he deliberately shot 
the moment he approached him. He was soon 
pursued, however, by some Indians attached to 
the deceased; and when forced to confess the 
cause of his hostility, he could assign no other 
than that the agent had bewitched him! The 
excuse did not avail him; and he was speedily 
sent to rejoin his victim. 

Still worse than the Blackfeet are the nume- 
rous tribes of Quadra and Vancouver. Though 
they acknowledge a supreme Good Spirit, they 
never worship Him. They pray and sacrifice 
to an evil spirit, on the principle (so common 





among savages) that there is no use in seeking 
the favour of One who will not hurt us, but 
that it is manifestly our interest to propitiate 
him who has both the power and the will to in- 
jure. The dignity of chief is hereditary, and 
polygamy is allowed to the wealthy. 

Of the other Indian tribes it may be observed 
in general that, owing to their frequent contact 
with the agents of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
with the Canadians, and the colonists from the 
United States, they have fewer characteristics of 
savagelife. Those in the Columbia, the Willamet, 
and Puget’s Bay in particular, are more or less 
accustomed to civilized habits. Their women 
become the wives of the Canadians; and thus 
great numbers are induced to attend the Roman 
Catholic chapels which have been recently 
erected, and to learn many French words. But 
after all, their knowledge of Christianity (we 
do not even exclude the avowed converts) is 
exceedingly meagre ; and they use perpetually 
with its exercise the rites of Raousien They 
have some vague notion of the Great Spirit; 
but they pray to the rudest figures of men and 
animals cut in wood. This is particularly the 
case with the Chenooks, who dwell between the 
sea and the cataracts, or, we should rather say 
rapids, of the Columbia. To their little wooden 
images they attribute qa supernatural power. 
They honour, above all, the wolf of the prairies ; 
and its figure may be found on most of their 
canoes. Their mode of sepulture is curious. 
The corpse being clad in the best garments of 
the deceased, is placed in a canoe covered with 
bark, and the said canoe elevated some feet 
above the ground by four poles, with transverse 
beams—always on the banks of the river, in the 
forest, and the head turned in the direction of 
the current. The branches of the trees close by 
this aerial cemetery, hold the bows and arrows, 
the musket, axe, and kettle of the deceased. 
For some weeks after his death, his wife, chil- 
dren, and kinsmen frequently approach the 
canoe, and raise a howling, which is said to be 
peculiarly mournful at night, as it is wafted 
along the course of the river, or into the depths 
of the forest. But sometimes, also, these wild 
people, when they have been a few days under 
the instruction of the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries, make the wilderness resound with very 
different notes :— 

During my exploration of the river Columbia, 
(says M. de Mofras) I was one frosty night in De- 
cember stretched upon the damp ground, ill sheltered 
by a canoe turned keel upwards, and half dead with 
hunger, having no other food than a few slices of 
stinking salmon. A few yards from me were the three 
Indians who attended me as rowers, huddled round 
a large fire of fir, which they can light at any time, 
even when the rain descends pretty heavily. Sud- 
denly, to my great surprise, I saw each of them 
draw a little crucifix of bright copper from his 
breast, cross himself, and sing the following verse, 
which we are all taught in childhood : 

Heureux le cceur fidéle 
Ou régne la ferveur ! 

Tl posséde avec elle 

Tous les dons du Seigneur. 

This well-known tune, sung so far from France 
by poor savages, amidst the deepest solitude, made 
me instantly forget all my fatigues, privations, and 
the misery to which I was reduced. When they 
saw me join them in their chaunt, nothing could equal 
their delight. To convince me that their knowledge 
was not confined to this canticle, they repeated 
many others, as well as some prayers which Black 
Gown (the Abbé Blanchet) had taught them. Then 
looking somewhat proudly, they added, “ The King 
Georges and the Bostons (the English and the Ame- 
ricans) cannot do that!” 

Speaking of funerals enables us to notice 
other peculiarities, which are too curious to be 
overlooked. One of these, relative to the Atnas 
of New Caledonia (on the north-western coast of 
the Oregon), affords evidence enough of its 
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origin. When a man dies, his body is placed 
on the funeral pile, and his widow is stretched 
on his corpse. Though she is not consumed 
with it, she is forced to remain long enough to 
be pretty well scorched. Sometimes the poor 
woman is bound to the corpse, by the family 
connexions of her late lord, and thus prevented 
from rising until they release her,—which they 
take good care not to do until she is thoroughly 
blistered. On such occasions “a medicine- 
man” is always present. For some time he 
stands at the pile, making hideous grimaces, 
and reciting certain prayers. With his hands 
half open, A then touches the mouth of the 
corpse, as if to receive the soul, which is supposed 
not to leave its earthly abode until the body is 
consumed. Having thus caught the invisible 
being, he approaches the nearest kinsman of 
the deceased, opens his hands, and blows upon 
him,—thus conveying the said spirit to one that 
has the best right to inherit it. That it is so 
inherited, is the universal opinion; and from 
that moment the heir assumes both the name 
and arms of the dead. The corpse is no sooner 
consumed than the ashes are carefully collected 
in a wicker basket, and carried by the kindred 
in all the future migrations of the tribe. 

Still more yemarkable is the custom observed 
in another tribe, in reference to a deceased 
chief :— 

To form an adequate idea of the scene about to 
be described, it is necessary to imagine mountains 
rising some five to six thousand yards above the 
plain, their peaks covered with everlasting snow, and 
their declivities with magnificent trees ; at the foot of 
these mountains, a torrent at the bottom of a pre- 
cipice, and frightful depth below; on this side 
the precipice, a flat prairie; and next to it, 
amidst the oaks and pines, the wigwams of 
the Indians, formed with sticks and poles, and 
covered with buffalo hides, representing different 
animal figures, In the best of these wigwams lay 
the corpse of the chief, surrounded by the women of 
the tribe: it was clad inatunic of bison skin, and the 
hair tied up in the form of a plume,—a sign of his 
dignity. The chief appointed to succeed him having 
delivered, with many expressive gestures, a kind of 
funeral oration in honour of the deceased, whom he 
termed the eagle of the tribe, whose valour he com- 
pared to that of the boar, and his prudence to that 
of the beaver, the corpse was firmly tied on the back 
of the most beautiful horse, by thongs of deer-skin. 
In one hand the deceased chief held his lance, in the 
other was his bow ; the scalps of the enemies whom 
he had slain dangled from the stirrups of the saddle ; 
round his neck and arms were rings of glass, and 
copper ornaments. Amidst the loud wailings of the 
women, the horse und its ghastly rider were then led 
out to the prairie, when the warriors of the tribe, all 
on horseback, formed themselves into a half-moon, 
the two horns of which stretched to the edge of the 
gulf, and the horse of the chief standing in the centre. 
The warriors, striking together their arms, began 
to raise their war-song, the savage accents of which 
cannot be described. Terrified at the sound, the 
horse bounded forward, the corpse moving too and 
fro with every caper; but, on reaching the edge of 
the abyss, the poor animal started back, with foam- 
ing nostrils and flashing eyes, and vainly endeavoured 
to break through the living rampart, which wedged 
itself closer and closer, and drew nearer and nearer, 
Again driven forward to the brink, he again turned 
to renew the fruitless attempt to escape ; until, at 
length, maddened alike by terror, by the loud shouts 
of the Indians, and by the pain of the wounds in- 
flicted upon him, he plunged with his load into the 
gulf. The horsemen, hastening to the brink, saw 
corpse and animal now dashed to pieces on the rocks 
projecting far below, now lost in the foam of the 
torrent, and then returned in silence to their wig- 
wams. 

If from the native inhabitants we turn to the 
colonists, we shall find that the English were the 
first, through the North-West Company, and that, 
including the Canadians, they are even now the 
most numerous, As early as 1804, this Company 





founded establishments in New Caledonia, for 
the more convenient traffic in furs, as well as 
for fishing. The success of these establishments 
awakened the attention of the Americans, who, 
in 1805, sent two of their officers—Lewis and 
Clarke —to survey the country west of the 
Rocky Mountains. The first house or hut built 
by them was not in existence prior to the close 
of 1805, and it was abandoned in March, the 
following year. No better fate attended a sub- 
sequent establishment on the Serpent River, 
which was equally forsaken in 1810. The first 
enterprise of the kind that promised to be per- 
manent was Astoria, on the left bank of the 
Columbia, founded in 1811; but, in 1813, this 
petty fort was sold to the North-West Company, 
which had establishments north of that river long 
before, and which regarded the new fort as an 
infringement on its own rights, and complained 
accordingly to our government. During all 
this time, and afterwards, the possessions of the 
Company steadily increased; and after its in- 
corporation, in 1821, with the rival association 
of Hudson’s Bay, the two incorporated bodies 
being thenceforth denominated ‘“‘The Honourable 
Hudson’s Bay Company,’’ the increase was the 
more conspicuous. Towards the close of 1842, 
the number of its forts west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains was twenty-eight, and of its stations eight ; 
while the number of Europeans and Canadians 
in its service, or connected with it, reached 3,000. 
At that very time, too, notwithstanding the fre- 
quent orn of the Americans to trade and 
colonize, and the successive arrivals of Ameri- 
can missionaries, the republican colonists did 
not exceed 200! This proportion is of some 
importance, as it has been grossly misrepre- 
sented,—the number of the Company’s servants 
and that of the free American settlers being 
represented as about equal! Since the time of 
Mw de Mofras’ visit, the latter has, beyond all 
question, greedy increased, especially on the 
banks of the Willamet, and the Walla-Walla. 
The exact amount of that increase it would be 
difficult to determine ; but, with every allow- 
ance for the great influx of 1843, and the re- 
putedly equal great one of 1845 (we say re- 
putedly, for most of the adventurers professedly 
repairing to these localities have turned aside 
into California), we may safely doubt whether 
the aggregate amounts to anything like the po- 
pulation connected with the great British Com- 
er From such paragraphs as the following, 
nowever (extracted from the Southern Quarterly 


Review of July last), a far greater augmentation 
might be inferred :— 

“The Willamet, we have repeatedly observed, is 
the chief seat of American colonization in Oregon. 
On one side of this stream, and not distant from its 
banks, a range of high mountains stretch along, 
leaving between them and the river a plat of bottom 


lands. Five miles up this river is a somewhat ele- 
vated spot, supposed to be eligible fora town. Here 
one has been laid off, which is to figure in geography 
as Linntan, perpetuating the name of him so zealous 
in the cause of Oregon. Near this place, and cross- 
ing the mountains, a good road conducts the traveller 
to Fallatry Plains, which, it would appear, have 
attained some celebrity. Tar to the westward these 
prairie lands present the most beautiful features of 
landscape, encircled as they almost entirely are by 
verdant mountains, Promising settlements, too, are 
distributed here. Up the Willamet, to five miles 
above Linntan, vessels of lighter burthen pass with- 
out difficulty; but above this, only the smallest 
vessels, steamers, etc., can proceed, and these only 
to within a few miles of the Falls, Above the Falls, 
which are thirty miles from the mouth of the river, 
the flourishing ‘ Oregon city,’ with a population of 
several hundred, is located. A canal in this vicinity 
is projected, to connect the upper and the lower 
navigation of the Willamet. Between ‘Oregon city’ 


-and the chief town of the territory, situated on the 


river ninety-five miles from the mouth of the Colum- 





bia, several small settlements exist. These wer, 
originally seats of the retired servants of the Hudwm: 
Bay Company, but are now filling up with other 
population. The chief town of Oregon was Original} 

the seat of the Methodist mission, and now number, 
two hundred families. The church, hospital, acade, 
my, mills, work-shops, dwellings, ete., though rude. 
already mark the progress of art in that quarter 
and a judicial and military organization are in a stat, 
of infancy. The settlers are represented to be doing 
well. Conflicting accounts, it is true, have been 
given, and we doubt not the existence of exaggeration 
on both sides. Agriculture has made a moderate 
return, and the mechanic arts are in some demand 
As a further evidence that things are doing well 4 
Oregon, we may observe that several lawyers hate 
found a way there already. The commerce of the 
country is of course small, and_ its existence jy 
confined to the trading ships, the Russians and the 
Sandwich Islands, to which last some shingles and 
timber are furnished. A political establishment hay 
not yet been perfected, but the good character of the 
settlers is proverbial.” 

By cunningly including the Canadian free 
settlers, who are said to reach seven or eight 
hundred, with the republican colonists, a 
imposing result is at once obtained. The 
“Oregon city,” for instance, contains scarcely 
any republicans, but consists almost wholly of 
Canadians, who either arrived as free settlers, 
or became so after their stipulated term of ser. 
vice with the Hudson’s Bay Company. It was 
also planned and built by a Scotchman, Dr, 
M‘Loughlin, one of the hired servants of the 
Company. These settlers, indeed, have no great 
attachment to the British rule; and, in 1838, 
Mr. Lee, the American Wesleyan missionary, 
had no difficulty in prevailing on them to de. 
mand the protection of the Congress of Wash. 
ington. 

Among the settlers of the country, we must 
not overlook “ The Puget Sound Agricul- 
tural Company,” established about four yeas 
ago. The members are agents and servants 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and that 
honourable body has no other interest in the 
association, than that which arises from the 
prosperity of its subordinates, and from the 
strengthening of the British force. The capitalis 
100,000/., in shares (as it appears) of 100/. each, 
Some of the superior officers have taken teal 
some ten shares each, while the inferior clerks 
have subscribed from five shares to one. This 
is likely to prove a very prosperous speculation. 
In 1842, it had 5,000 head of horned cattle 
and horses, with 8,000 sheep, and to improve 
the breed of both, excellent bulls and rams have 
been brought from Europe. It is said to be 
ably conducted by free colonists only. Certainly 
no design could be more laudable; for if we 
should be compelled to relinquish the right bank 
of the Columbia, we should have no other region 
capable of supporting a or than thet 
surrounding Puget’s Sound. It is very fertile— 
almost the only fertile spot north of the river. 
Another great advantage 1s, that the bay itselfis 
the only one that affords, at all times, a safe 
anchorage for ships between it and San Fran- 
cisco, in the northern part of Upper California. 
From October to March or April, the mouth of 
the Columbia is decidedly unsafe—hardly to be 
entered; and at the most favourable season 
of the year the and bar the breakers presenta 
formidable obstacle to all but the most expe 
rienced seamen; and even they do not like the 
task. For this reason, Puget’s Sound becomes 
doubly valuable to the English, and we may 
safely predict that they will retain it, notw! 
standing the ardour with which it is coveted by 
the Americans, who by proposing so frequently 
the forty-ninth parallel, have endeavoured 
exclude -us from it—the southern extremity 
the bay not exceeding the forty-eighth. Neither 
shall we surrender Fort Vancouver (lat. 45° 3 
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53°) the most important establishment of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and the residence of 


ernor. 

“— establishment was founded in 1824. It is 
on the right or northern bank of the Columbia, 
about thirty leagues from the sea. It is situated 
onagently rising elevation, and, including the de- 
pendencies, itstretches about two miles along the 
river. The fort itself is within an enclosure ; and 
contains thirty distinct buildings, serving not onl 
as residences for the governor and his subordi- 
nates, but as warehouses, magazines, workshops, 
timber-yards, and a Catholic chapel performing 
on the week days the double debt of a school. 
And it should be so; for of the whole population 
(about 700) three-fourths consist of French 
Canadians, with their Indian wives and children. 
The British are said to be twenty-five only; and 
well-worked they are—at least in summer— 
according to the following paragraph :— 

The commercial movement within Fort Van- 
couver is considerable: it is the point to which the 
produce of the other forts in Oregon is generally sent; 
and it is the one also from which depart the waggons 
and carriers intended to distribute the merchandise 
through the stations in the interior. Hence it is that 
Fort Vancouver, which externally resembles a large 
farm surrounded by dependent buildings, is internally 
neither more nor less than a warehouse and counting- 
house belonging to the city of London. Some fifteen 
clerks are constantly employed in bartering with the 
Indians, in the sale-rooms, or in writing. At the sound 
ofthe bell, which is seven o’clock in the morning, they 
repair to their several posts, and there they continue 
until nine in the evening—excepting the short time 
required for their meals, which are always in common, 
and at which a superior agent presides. In the 
evening the young clerks assemble to smoke, in a 
room called “* Bachelor’s Hall.” On these occasions 
every one is eager to relate his travels, his adven- 
tures, his contests with the Indians. One of them 
tells you, that he has been compelled to eat his own 
mocassins: another is so good a marksman, that he 
would never shoot a bear anywhere but in the mouth, 
lest he should injure the costly skin. Then Scottish 
glees are mingled with Canadian songs; and the 
gaicty of France is infused into the robust High- 
lander, The dwellings of these people resemble the 
rooms in military barracks, where nothing reminds 
usof the English word “comfort.” The furniture 
consists of a small table, of a chair or bench, of a 
wooden camp bedstead, usually worm-eaten, with 
two woollen coverlets. It must, however, be ac- 
knowledged that such accommodations are splendid 
to the man who has passed a couple of years sleeping 
in the open air, and entire weeks on the survey of 
- in the open canoes, amidst continued rains or 
rost. 

In conclusion, we can truly say that the anti- 
pathies of M. de Mofras have not blinded us 
tothe merits of his book. It is a most useful 
as well as most serviceable one. Besides the 
subjects we have noticed, it contains many 
curious particulars for which we have no room. 
Not the least interesting of these concern the 
manners, customs, and opinions of the Indians 
inhabiting California, Sonora, and other pro- 
vinces in the north of Mexico. ‘The work, too, 
must be of peculiar service to all who trade to 
the north-west coast, as well as to the decrepit 
Mexican republic. It is, in many respects, a 
valuable contribution to geographical science. 





Poems. By H. W. Longfellow. With Illustra- 
tins by D. Huntington. Philadelphia, 
Carey & Hart. 


It is becoming quite a common occurrence for 


4 poet to receive or take his apotheosis in a 
splendidly illustrated edition of his collected 
pieces; neither is such an occurrence governed 
always by a previous popularity. In more than 
one instance, the plan has been adopted as the 
last desperate throw—the final effort to attract 
attention. The beauty of the engravings, if not 


come a motive to purchase; and the writer, | 
originally ambitious of a place on the library | 
shelf, is at last fain to content himself with one | 
on the drawing-room table. Professor Long- 
fellow, whose works now approach us in a high! 

decorated form, is not one of the class deserted. 
He has fairly won his way to distinction; and 
though not a powerful, is a pleasing poet. Held 
by his countrymen in especial honour—his 
mind, however, ismore European than American, 
and has evidently nurtured itself in the study of 
continental literature. A large portion of his 
works, indeed, consist of translations from the 
Swedish, Danish, German, Spanish, French, 
and Italian. Always graceful and elegant, he 
is seldom original ; ab om though not colourless, 
reflection of an absent sun, he shines on the 
popular mind of his own country with a sort of 
lunar beauty, but surrounded with planetary 
influences which not a little conduce to the 
witchery of his own. We find it impossible to 
contemplate him as one of those souls which 
are like stars “that dwell apart.” He loses 
nearly all his effect, when divested of com- 
panionship—his strength is in association—and 
the harmonies he utters are ‘ The Voices of the 
Night.’ With one exception, his poems are 
lyrical. ‘The Spanish Student’ is a dramatic 
poem of exquisite sweetness, but little strength 
—romantic in its subject, and developed with 
so much feeling and fancy, that we regret the 
more the deficiency of general power. Mr. 
Longfellow is not an improving writer. This 
new edition presents us with some new poems, 
thrown off with that careless ease which indi- 
cates a willingness to repose under the shadow 
of the laurels he has already won. Still the 
same delicate spirit of beauty animates the song, 
however indolent the singer; his most reckless 
tones bespeak the same polished versifier, with 
whom metrical refinement has become a habit 
of composition. In evidence, we quote the 
following, more especially as its imagery happens 
to be in accordance with that of our own 
remarks :— 

The Occultation of Orion. 


T saw, as in a dream sublime 

The balance in the hand of Time, 

O’er East and West its beam impended ; 
And day, with all its hours of life, 

Was slowly sinking out of sight, 

While, opposite, the scale of night 
Silently with the stars ascended. 


Like the astrologers of eld, 

In that bright vision I beheld 
Greater and deeper mysteries. 

I saw with its celestial keys, 

Its chords of air, its frets of fire, 
The Samian’s great olian lyre, 
Rising through all its sevenfold bars, 
From earth unto the fixed stars. 
Andthrough the dewy atmosphere, 
Not only could I see, but hear, 


Its wondrous and harmonious strings, 
In sweet vibration, sphere by sphere, 
From Dian’s circle light and near, 
Onward to vaster and wider rings, 
Where, chanting through his beard of snows, 
Majestic, mournful, Saturn goes, 
And down the sunless realms of space 
Reverberates the thunder of his bass. 
Beneath the sky’s triumphal arch 
This music sounded like a march, 
And with its chorus seemed to be 
Preluding some great tragedy. 
Sirius was rising in the east ; 
And, slow ascending one by one, 
The kindling constellations shone. 
Begirt with many a blazing star, 
Stood the great giant Algebar, 
Orion, hunter of the beast ! 
His sword hung gleaming by his side, 
And, on his arm, the lion’s hide 
Scattered across the midnight air 

he golden radiance of its hair. 
The moon was pallid but not faint, 
Yet beautiful as some fair saint, 
Serenely moving on her way 
In hours of trial and dismay, 
As if she heard the voice of God, 
Unharmed with naked feet she trod 
Upon the hot and burning stars, 
As on the glowing coals and bars 
That were to prove her strength, and try 





the merit of the literature, may perchance be- 





Her holiness and her purity. 


Thus moving on, with silent pace, 
And triumph in her sweet, pale face, 
She reached the station of Orion. 
Aghast he stood in strange alarm ! 
And suddenly from his outstretched arm 
Down fell the red skin of the lion 

Into the river at his feet. 

His mighty club no longer beat 

The forehead of the bull; but he 
Reeled as of yore beside the sea, 
When, blinded by £nopion, 

He sought the blacksmith at his forge, 
And, climbing up the mountain gorge, 
Fixed his blank eyes upon the sun. 
Then, through the silence overhead, 
An angel with a trumpet said, 

* For evermore, for evermore, 

The reign of violence is o’er !” 


And, like an instrument that flings 

Its music on another's strings, 

The trumpet of the angel cast 

Upon the heavenly lyre its blast, 

And on from sphere to sphere the words 
Reéchoed down the burning chords,— 
** For evermore, for evermore, 

The reign of violence is o'er !” 


One other specimen of the graceful ease of 
the writer may be acceptable :— 
Carillon. 

In the ancient town of Bruges, 
In the quaint old Flemish city, 
As the evening shades descended, 
Low and loud and sweetly blended, 
Low at times and loud at times, 
Changing like a poet’s rhymes, 
Rang the beautiful wild chimes 
From the belfry in the market 
Of the ancient town of Bruges. 


Then, with deep sonorous clangor 
Calmly answering their sweet anger, 
When the wrangling bells had ended, 
Slowly struck the clock eleven, 
And, from out the silent heaven, 
Silence on the town descended. 
Silence, silence everywhere, 

On the earth and in the air, 

Save that footsteps here and there 
Of some burgher home returning, 
By the street lamps faintly burning, 
For a moment woke the echoes 

Of the ancient town of Bruges. 


But amid my broken slumbers 
Still I heard those magic numbers, 
As they loud proclaimed the flight 
And stolen marches of the night ; 
Till their chimes in sweet collision 
Mingled with each wandering vision, 
Mingled with the fortune-telling 
Gipsy-bands of dreams and fancies, 
Which amid the waste expanses 
Of the silent land of trances 

Have their solitary dwelling. 

All else seemed asleep in Bruges, 
In the quaint old Flemish city. 


And I thought how like these chimes 
Are the poet’s airy rhymes, 

All his rhymes and roundelays, 

His conceits, and songs, and ditties, 
From the belfry of his brain, 
Scattered downward though in vain, 
On the roofs and stones of cities! 
For by night the drowsy ear 

Under its curtains cannot hear, 

And by day men go their ways, 
Hearing the music as they pass, 

But deeming it no more, alas! 
Than the hollow sound of brass. 


Yet perchance a sleepless wight, 
Lodging at some humble inn 

In the narrow lanes of life, 

When the dusk and hush of night 
Shut out the incessant din 

Of daylight and its toil and strife, 
May listen with a calm delight 

To the poet’s melodies, 

Till he hears, or dreams he hears, 
Intermingled with the song, 
Thoughts that he has cherished long ; 
Hears amid the chime and singing 
The bells of his own village, ringing, 
And wakes, and finds his slumberous eyes 
Wet with most delicious tears. 


Thus dreamed I, as by night I lay 

In Bruges, at the Fleur-de-Blé, 
Listening with a wild delight 

To the chimes that, through the night, 
Rang their changes from the Belfry 
Of that quaint old Flemish city. 

What earnest of immortality such illustrated 
editions as the one before us may imply for 
their authors would be a curious speculation 
—but for many it would prove ‘too curious.” 
Professor Longfellow himself is not only “the 
son,” but a “ pupil and favourite of his time ;” 
we have, however, the authority of a far greater 
poet, and examples in abundance, to justify us 
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in considering this a very equivocal assurance of 
‘ a permanent futurity. 





The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and ig 
of the Great Seal of England. By John 


Lord Campbell. 
(Second Notice.] 


Passine over William of Wickham, a bad chan- 
cellor but good architect, and other men that held 
the seals during the troubled time of Richard 
II., we come to Cardinal Beaufort. This cele- 
brated man was four timeschancellor in the reigns 
of three kings. Haughty and avaricious, a 
despoiler of the poor, so ambitious as to bear no 
rival in power, and a vindictive enemy, he 
deserves the execration which has fallen upon 
him: not that he is without defenders. During 
the stormy reigns of Henry VI. and his imme- 
diate successors, there were many other holders 
of the great seal, whom it is impossible Mm 
highly to praise. In the reign of Henry VII. 
we have some better ones, among whom we 
may rank Cardinal Morton and Archbishop 
Warham. The next in order of time, Cardinal 
Wolsey, belongs rather to English history than 
to private biography. As a judge he is praised 
by Lord Campbell, but he seems to have had 
few other good qualities. The looseness of his 
morals, his spirit of revenge, his all-absorbing 
ambition, and his boundless love of show, in 
which his pluralities enabled him freely to 
indulge, were not his only evil characteristics. 
But they are too well known to merit further 
notice. It is not, however, so generally known 
tha this fall was owing less to his overbearing 
pride, than to the resentment of Anne Boleyn, 
whose marriage he had opposed :— 

“ The King dined that same day with Mrs. Anne 
Boleyn in her chamber, who kept there an estate 
more like a Queen thana simple maid. The alarmed 
courtiers now strove through her to break off all 
further intercourse between Henry and their victim. 
Prompted by them she said during dinner,—* Is it 
not a marvellous thing to consider what debt and 
danger the Cardinal hath brought you in with all 
your subjects?’ ‘How so, sweetheart ?” quoth the 
King. She mentioned the illegal taxation, which 
the King attempted to justify. ‘ Nay, Sir,’ quoth 
she, ‘ besides all that, what things hath he wrought 
within this realm to your great slander and dis- 
honour? There is never a nobleman within this 
realm that if he had done but half as much but he 
were well worthy to lose his head.’ ‘Why I then 
perceive,’ quoth the King, ‘ ye are not the Cardinal's 
friend.’ ‘ Forsooth, Sir,’ then quoth she, ‘I have 
no cause, nor any other that loveth your Grace, no 
more hath your Grace if ye consider well his 
doings.” He had received the promise of another 
audience next day, but that same night a solemn 
engagement was extorted from the King by Anne 
that he never again would admit the Cardinal into 
his presence.” 

The nickname which Wolsey had given her, 
that of the “ Night Crow,” added to her dis- 
like. Well for him that a broken heart antici- 
pated the headsman. We shall nowsee that this 
influenve of Anne and her friends was equally 
fatal in regard to a greater and better man—Sir 
Thomas More. Lord Campbell makes a natural 
and instructive reflection on the happiness of 
Sir Thomas immediately after his marriage :— 

“He now applied himself with unremitted assi- 
duity to the business of his profession, being stimu- 
lated, and cheered, and comforted and rewarded 
by her smiles. When he was Lord High Chan- 
cellor he must have looked back with a sigh to 
this portion of his career.” 

His, indeed, was a happy and innocent 
home :— 

* All its inhabitants, male or female, applied their 
leisure to liberal studies and profitable reading, 
although piety was their first care. No wrangling, 
no angry word was heard in it ; no one was idle; every 
one did his duty with alacrity, and with a temperate 
cheerfulness, But the most charming picture of More 





as a private man is carelessly sketched by himself in 
a hurried Latin letter to Peter Giles, his friend at 
Antwerp, lamenting the little time he could devote 
to literary composition. ‘For while in pleading, in 
hearing, in deciding causes, or composing disputes as 
an arbitrator, in waiting on some men about busi- 
ness, and on others out of respect, the greatest part 
of the day is spent on other men’s affairs, the re- 
mainder of it must be given to my family at home ; 
so that I can reserve no part to myself, that is, to 
study. I must gossip with my wife and chat with 
my children, and find something to say to my ser- 
vants; for all these things I reckon a part of my 
business, unless.I were to become a stranger in my 
own house ; for with whomsoever either nature or 
choice or chance has engaged a man in any relation 
of life, he must endeavour to make himself as ac- 
ceptable to them as he possibly can. In such occu- 
pations as these, days, months, and years slip away. 
Indeed, all the time which I can gain to myself is 
that which I steal from my sleep and my meals, and 
because that is not much I have made but a slow 
progress.’ ” 

But the “‘ Night-Crow”’ and her family were all 
the time watching the opportunity to destroy him. 
His sympathies had always been with poor Cathe- 
rine; he would not acknowledge the validity of 
Anne’s marriage: hence she “ by her importunate 
clamours did exasperate the king.” Knowing 
that he could not take the oath preparing, he 
resigned, and retired into private life, in the 
vain hope of escaping danger. Lord Campbell 
observes :— 

“Tt is said that the two happiest days of a man’s 
life are the day when he accepts a high office and 
the day when he resigns it; and there can be no 
doubt that with Sir Thomas More the resignation 
day was by far the more delightful. He imme- 
diately recovered his hilarity and love of jest, and 
was ‘ himself again.” 

He was now a poor man; and there is some- 
thing peculiarly characteristic in his consulting 
with his family about the mode of life which it 
behoved them to adopt :— 

“ After this he called together all his children and 
grandchildren who had dwelt with him, and asked 
their advice how he might now, in the decay of his 
ability, bear out the whole charges of them all, as 
he gladly would have continued to do. When they 
were all silent—‘ Then will I (said he) show unto 
you my mind: I have been brought up at Oxford, 
at an Inn of Chancery, at Lincoln’s Inn, and in the 
King’s Court, from the lowest degree to the highest ; 
and yet have I, in yearly revenues at this present, 
little left me above a hundred pounds by the year: 
so that now, if we wish to live together, you must 
be content to be contributaries together. But my 
counsel is, that we fall not to the lowest fare first : 
we will not, therefore, descend to Oxford fare, nor 
to the fare of New Inn, but we will begin with Lin- 
coln’s Inn diet, where many right worshipful men, 
of great account and good years, do live full well ; 
which, if we find ourselves the first year not able to 
maintain, then will we in the next year come down to 
Oxford fare, where many great, learned, and ancient 
fathers and doctors are continua!ly conversant ; 
which, if our purses stretch not to maintain neither, 
then may we after, with bag and wallet, go a begging 
together, hoping that for pity some good folks will 
give ustheir charity, and at every man’s door to sing 
a Salve Regina, whereby we shall still keep company, 
and be merry together.’” 

On his jests at the scaffold Lord Campbell 
observes :— 

“What zealot shall venture to condemn these 
pleasantries after the noble reflections upon the sub- 
ject by Addison, who was never suspected of being 
an infidel, a favourer of Romanism, or an enemy to 
the Protestant faith? ‘The innocent mirth which 
had been so conspicuous in his life did not fersake 
him to the last. His death was of a piece with his 
life; there was nothing in it new, forced, or affected. 
He did not look upon the severing of his head from 
his body as a circumstance which ought to produce 
any change in the disposition of his mind, and as he 
died in a fixed and settled hope of immortality, he 
thought any unusual degree of sorrow and concern 
improper.’ ” 


Even Henry had a momentary qualm of con. 
science :—. 


“ When news of the execution was brought to 


ilenry, who was at that time playing at i 
the Queen, turning his eyes wh hehe ae 
art a gto “7 —_ death ;? and, isle a 
immediately from his play, shut hi F up in hi 
a rr y play, t himself up in his 

‘* His character,’’ observes Lord Campbell 
with honest impartiality, “both in public and 
private life, comes as near to perfection as our 
nature will permit.” Still more honourable js 
the following testimony :— 

“The English Reformation was a glorious event, 
for which we never can be sufficiently grateful tg 
divine Providence : but I own I feel littie respect for 
those by whose instrumentality it was first brought 
about 3—men generally swayed by their own worldly 
interests, and willing to sanction the worst paasions of 
the tyrant to whom they looked for advancement, 
With all my Protestant zeal, I must feel a higher 
reverence for Sir Thomas More than for Thomas 
Cromwell or Cranmer.” 

Of many chancellors who signalized them 
selves during the greater part of Henry’s reign 
and that of his seven immediate successors, few 
deserve a word of commendation, either as 
judges or ministers. In the earlier part of that 
ong period it may be said that Bishop Gardiner 
and Lord Ellesmere were good judges. Con- 
pared with the great majority of their predeces- 
sors and successors, they certainly do appear to 
advantage; yet they’cannot escape the censure 
of mankind,—the former from his persecution 
of the Protestants, the latter from the part 
which he took in putting to death Mary of Scot- 
land. The worst of the chancellors, it may be 
said, were not worse than the other ministers of 
the ve A be that as it may, one half of them 
were desperately bad, whether lawyers or not, 
from Lord Audley to Lord Jeffreys! If Lane, 
and Whitelock, and Herbert, and Clarendon 
were respectable men, two at least were the sup- 
porters of despotic power; so was Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, so was Lord Nottingham, and so were 
two or three others who had some redeeming 
qualities, 

Of Hatton, the dancing chancellor, Lord 
Campbell observes :— 

“The tender heart of Elizabeth was at once 
touched by his athletic frame, manly beauty, and 
graceful air; and she openly expressed her admin- 
tion of his dancing. An offer was instantly made by 
her to admit him of the band of gentleman pen- 
sioners. He expressed great willingness to renounce 
all his prospects in the profession of the law, but in- 
formed her that he had incurred debts which were 
beginning to be troublesome to him. She advanced 
him money to pay them off—at the same time (more 
suo) taking a bond and statute merchant to repay her 
when he should be of ability. He little thought he 
should ever hear of these securities, which afterwards 
were supposed to be the cause of his death ;—ani 
before he had even reached the degree of apprentice 
or utter barrister, he joyfully transferred himself from 
his dull chambers in the Temple to a gay apartment 
assigned him in the palace, near the Queen's. He 
was henceforward the reigning favourite, and his 
official promotion was rapid. He was successively 
made a gentleman of the Queen’s privy chamber, 
captain of the band of gentleman pensioners (her 
body guard), Vice-Chamberlain, and a member of 
the Privy Council. This delight of the Queen to 
honour him caused much envy and some scandal. 
Complaints were uttered, that under the existing 
,government nothing could be obtained by any other 
than ‘dancers and carpet knights—such as the Earl 
of Lincoln and Master Hatton, who were admitted 
to the Queen’s privy chamber.’ ” 

When the report was first spread that he was 
to be raised to the chancellorship, most peop! 
regarded it as a joke, and would not believe m 
its possibility, until they saw him openly pre 
siding in the court. 





Of Lord Bacon, there is a long, instructive, 
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ond every way admirable sketch in these vo- 
jumes. Of his judicial corruption, Lord Camp- 
hell entertains not the shadow of a doubt:— 

«Thus was deservedly fixed the ineffaceable brand 
of public infamy upon the character of this most 
extraordinary man. Although there were none bold 

weak enough to defend these transactions in the 
‘n es when they could be best examined and appre- 
tered we are told by some of his amiable admirers 
Ps the nineteenth century, that he was made a sacri- 
fice to the crimes of others, and that he was free from 
all legal and moral blame. While I can easily for- 
ive such well-meant efforts produced by a sincere 
eimiration of genius, I cannot but lament them,— 
and the slightest attention to facts must show them 
to be futile. It is affirmed that there is an undis- 
closed mystery in the course which Bacon adopted 
of making no defence. But he pleaded guilty for 
this plain reason, that he had no defence to make. 
Whoever will submit to the trouble of comparing 
the charges and the evidence, will see that they are 
all fully substantiated. Instead of questioning the 
veracity of the witnesses, he circumstantially admits 
their statements, and the qualified denials to which 
he at first resorted, when accurately examined, will 
be found quite consistent with his final confession. 
He knew that he had no contradictory evidence to 
offer, and further investigation would only have made 
his delinquency more aggravated and more notorious. 
We must believe, then, that repeatedly and systemati- 
cally he received money and articles of value from 
the parties in causes depending before him, which he 
was aware they presented to him with a view to in- 
fluence his judgment in their favour. I presume it 
isnot disputed that this, in point of law, amounts to 
judicial bribery, subjecting the judge to be prosecuted 
fora high misdemeanour ; and the only question 
that can be made is, whether it implies moral turpi- 
tude? There can be no doubt that men are to be 
judged by the standard of their own age. It would 
be very unjust to blame persons who were engaged 
in the sixteenth century in burning witches or here- 
ties, as if these acts of faith had occurred in the reign 
of Queen Victoria ; and if it can be shown that judi- 
cial bribery was considered an innocent practice in 
Bacon’s time, he is to be pitied and not condemned. 
But the House of Commons who prosecuted him, 
the House of Lords who tried him, and the public 
who ratified the sentence, with one voice pronounced 
the practice most culpable and disgraceful. He had 
no private enemies ; he had not, like Strafford in the 
next age, strong party prejudices to encounter ; he 
was a favourite at Court, and popular with the na- 
tion, who were pleased with the flowing courtesy of 
his manners, and proud of his literary glory. Yet 
there was a national ery for his punishment, and no 
solitary individual stood forward to vindicate his 
innocence, or to palliate the enormity of his guilt. 
Look back to the time when similar charges were 
unjustly brought against the virtuous Sir Thomas 
More. He demonstrated that they were all un- 
founded in fact, but he allowed that he might 
have been properly punished if they could have been 
estab'ished by evidence.” 

In less than two years he was released from 
his fine, from prison, and allowed to appear at 
Court; but, as he was no favourite with king or 
peoele, he now discovered that through life he 

ad mistaken his vocation,—that his sole calling 
should have been letters and philosophy :— 
“The talents which God has given me I have 
misspent in things for which I was least fit. * * 
Ihave done with such vanities.” But he did 
not renounce them until they had left him. He 
now turned to his studies and experiments with 
ardour, notwithstanding the infirmities of age. 
We all know that “the great apostle of experi- 
mental philosophy was destined to become its 
martyr.” His last trial in ‘the conservation 
and induration of bodies” — whether “ flesh 
might not keep as well in snow as in salt”—was 
fatal to him. He insisted on stuffing with his 
own hands the body of a fowl with snow, ob- 
tained under a hedge, in Highgate; but he was 
thrown into such a shiver that he could not be 
carried back to town, and he was taken to the 
house of Lord Arundel, in that village. As evil 





luck would have it, he was put into the state- 

bed, which had not been occupied for a year; 

and from that bed he was speedily borne to his 
ave. 

The lives of Herbert and Clarendon have no 
small interest; and it is pleasing to see that, 
however strongly the noble author may adhere 
to his own political opinions, he does not allow 
them to bias his judgment in his estimate of 
othermen. The poverty of Charles II. and his 
servants during their exile is described in the 
third of these volumes. In 1653, Hyde thus 
writes to a friend :— 

“Ido not know that any man is yet dead for want 
of bread, which really I wonder at. I am sure the 
King himself owes for all he has eaten since April ; 
and I am not acquainted with one servant of his who 
hath a pistole in his pocket. Five or six of us eat 
together one meal a day fora pistole a week; but 
all of us owe for God knows how many weeks to the 
poor woman that feeds us.’ This may seem the lan- 
guage of badinage ; but to other correspondents he 
writes in a strain which proves that his own personal 
sufferings from poverty were most severe :—*‘ At this 
time I have neither clothes nor fire to preserve me 
from the sharpness of the season.’ ‘I am so cold, 
that I am scarce able to hold my pen, and have not 
three sous in the world to buy a faggot.’ ‘I have 
not been master of a crown these many months, am 
cold for want of clothes and fire, and owe for all the 
meat I have eaten these three months, and to a poor 
woman, who is no longer able to trust ; and my poor 
family at Antwerp (which breaks my heart) is in as 
sad astateasIam.’ * * ‘I owe so much money 
here to all sorts of people, that I would not wonder 
if I were cast into prison to-morrow; and if the King 
should remove, as I hope he will shortly have occa- 
sion to do, and not enable me to pay the debt I have 
contracted for his service, I must look for that por- 
tion, and starve there.’ His new honour of Foreign 
Secretary added greatly to his embarrassments, as 
the letters for his Government were all directed to 
him. ‘I cannot,’ he says, ‘avoid the constant ex- 
pense of seven or eight livres the week for postage 
of letters, which I borrow scandalously out of my 
friends’ letters, or else my letters must more scanda- 
lously remain still at the post-house; and I am sure 
that all those which concern my own private affairs 
would be received for ten sous a week ; so that all 
the rest are for the King, from whom I have not 
received one penny since I came hither.” 

It appears that the Queen-mother, Henrietta, 
though at her native court, could not assist her 
son and his servants; for ‘ she was obliged to 
keep her daughter, Henrietta, all day in bed, 
during a severe frost, because she had not money 
to buy fuel to light a fire to warm her.” 

The life of Shaftesbury is one of the most 
curious in the volumes, and by the generality of 
readers it will be deemed the most interesting. 
Shaftesbury Lord Chancellor! Aye; and the 
most extraordinary one, too, that ever sat in the 
court. He would have a sweeping reform. 
What cared he for musty parchment rules, and 
for legal forms, fit only for children or dotards, 
or, what is worse, serving as a covert for knaves? 
He would come at once to the real kernel of the 
nut,—cheap and speedy justice :— 

“There was no refusal to practise before him on 
account of his ignorance of law, as in the case of 
Lord Chancellor Hatton and Lord Keeper Williams. 
The bar took a more effectual mode of exposing and 
subduing him. Had he called in Judges aud Mas- 
ters in Chancery as assessors, he might have avoided 
any palpable absurdities; but despising all learning 
that he did not know, he thought he was fitter 
to decide than any of them, and he scorned their 
advice. To show his contempt for all who had gone 
before him, as well as his contemporaries, he would 
not be habited like his predecessors, ‘for he sat upon 
the bench in an ash-coloured gown silver-laced, and 
full ribboned pantaloons displayed, without any 
black at all in his garb, unless it were his hat.’ 
Roger North’s account of the result of all his boasts 
may be relied upon :—‘ He slighted the bar, declared 
their reign at an end. He would make all his own 





orders his own way, and in his discourse trampled 
on all the forms of the Court. And, to be as good 
as his word, at his first motion-day, although the 
counsel (as always out of respect to a new Judge) 
were easy and inclined of themselves to yield to 
what was fit to be ordered, and not to perplex him 
with contention upon forms ; yet he would not accept 
of their civility, but cut and slashed after his own 
fancy ; and nothing would down with him that any 
of them suggested, though all were agreed upon the 
matter. They soon found his humour, and let him 
have his caprice; and after, upon notice, moved him 
to discharge his orders; and thereupon having the 
advantage upon the opening to be heard at large, 
they showed him to his face that what he did was 
against common justice and sense. And this specu- 
lum of his own ignorance and presumption coming 
to be laid before him every motion-day, did so 
intricate and embarrass his understanding, that, in a 
short time, like any haggard hawk that is not let 
sleep, he was entirely reclaimed. And from a trade 
of perpetually making and unmaking his own orders, 
he fell to be the tamest Judge, and, as to all forms 
and modes of proceeding, the most resigned to the 
disposition of the bar that ever sat on that bench.’ 
‘He swaggered and vapoured what asses he would 
make of all the counsel at the bar, but like the month 
of March, as they say, ‘ In like a lion, and out like a 
lamb.” 

We have refrained from touching on the legal 
bearings of this work,—a subject not very attrac- 
tive to the general reader; and we have dwelt as 
little as possible on its political character. For 
both these subjects, which are foreign to our 
purpose, we must refer to the work itself, which 
will be found abundantly to justify the praises 
we have bestowed upon it. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Sketches from Flemish Life: Translated from the 
Flemish of Hendrik Conscience; and Illustrated with 
One Hundred and Thirty Engravings on Wood, from 
Designs by Flemish Artisis.—When we first opened 
this pretty volume we were—like Dot’s honest John 
Peerybingle—very near a joke; for it appeared to*us 
that the days of Belgian piracy must be numbered, 
now that our neighbours had found a “ conscience” of 
their own. What manner of literary artist this writer 
is, let the translator’s preface tell :—“ A well written 
article in the * Augsburg Gazette’ of 1844 (Supple- 
ment No. 193, July 11th,) headed, ‘The Flemish 
Literature and her Chief Authors,’ gives the follow- 
ing account of Conscience :—‘ Of the younger ones, 
Hendrik Conscience, of Antwerp, is the most popular. 
He is about thirty years of age, of middle size, black 
hair, pale complexion, and melancholy eyes. Volun- 
teering in the Belgian army, the poetical bent of his 
mind prevented him from rising higher than the rank 
of serjeant-major. Returned into private life, he, 
in 1837, joined the Belgian movement, and very 
soon attracted the public attention by his poetical 
sketches (Tafereelen), and the overpowering delivery 
of his extempore speeches. Disappointed apparently 
in his prospects, he suddenly disappeared from the 
stage of public activity, and devoted himself to 
horticultural pursuits, until by the instrumentality 
of Mr. Rogier, the late Governor of Antwerp, who 
had a great regard for Conscience’s talents, he was 
named Secretary of the reconstructed Academy of 
Arts at Antwerp, with a yearly salary of 2000 francs. 
Conscience was the first in Belgium who wrote a 
novel, His first production was *The Year of 
Wonders (1566),’ which met with a very favourable 
reception. His fame went on increasing, until the 
publication of his ‘Lion of Flanders,’ in 3 vols., a 
work which crowned his exertions, although he did 
not derive that benefit from it which he was entitled 
to expect. From that period he has given up his- 
torical novels, and applied himself chiefly to the 
delineation of pictures of every-day life; amongst 
which the genuine Flemish Sketches of ‘ What a 
Mother can Endure,’ ‘ The Progress of a Painter, and 
*Siska Van Roosemael,’ may be called masterpieces, 
and were so admired that we may assert of them that 
they were not ‘sold off,’ but actually ‘ fought for.’”” 
We are not prepared to agree with the panegyrist 
in calling the aforesaid sketches (here translated) 
“ masterpieces.” But there is something about them 
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which is individual and instructive. “The French,” 
it seems, are denounced by this first of Belgian 
novelists, to be well nigh as poisonous to primitive 
morals as they were in the days of Miss Edgeworth’s 
Mademoiselle Panache. ‘Siska Van Roosemael’ is 
ruined for life, and ruins her family, by being sent 
to a French boarding-school. The second tale— 
‘The Progress of a Painter’—as simple a narration 
of an artist’s infancy and youth as was ever told— 
gives the reader a glimpse into the world of Flemish 
Art. And here we are naturally led to say, that the 
illustrations to this volume do no discredit to a school 
of which, ere long, more will be heard and seen in 
England : the only disadvantage of which has been, 
that it lies nearer home than Munich, and has been, 
therefore, too generally passed over. It is strange, 
however, in a book, which piques itself on its anti- 
Gallican tendencies, to encounter vignettes with the 
true Gavarni and Johannot style of heads, attitudes, 
toilettes, &c., more especially when the Flemish 
designers have a way of their own, as the pictures of 
Eckhout, Block, and others, and the drawings of 
Madou, sufficiently testify. Our criticism, however, 
applies least to the illustrations to ‘The Progress of 
a Painter.’ 

The Wonder-Seeker ; or, the History of Charles 
Douglas, by M. Fraser Tytler.—The faculty of 
wonder is one which, save in few instances, exerts its 
fullest influence in the early years of life. There 
are no wonders but what we make, and to the mind 
appropriately constituted the world, not only as a 
whole, but in its ordinary details, were a miracle. 
One singular individual, we once knew, who made 
the same discoveries day by day, and always with 
fresh admiration, as if the objects had been posi- 
tively new, and observed for the first time. This 
state of feeling is a happiness generally enjoyed 
by the child, and which the youth and man gra- 
dually and naturally outgrows. In the primitive 
stages of growth, however, it is a stimulus to the 
acquisition of knowledge, by starting and arrest- 
ing attention, and so begetting habits of obser- 
vation. In some such light as this, the author 
has regarded the power in ‘ The Wonder-Seeker.’ 
The seeking after wonders implies a+ predisposi- 
tion to believe them when found, and in this the 
little hero of the story before us is no backward 
pupil. “We need not,” says his preceptor, “ go far, 
my dear little boy, to look for wonders—they sur- 
round us on every side. Were we chained to a 
stone-pillar, in a gloomy dungeon, we should find 
them there ; the very air we breathe is full of wonder. 
Yes, the whole of God’s earth is full of wonder, and full 
of beauty.” This brief extract shows the spirit of 
the book; which is gracefully embodied in a narra- 
tive calculated to amuse children and instruct men. 
Such books are always delightful, and leave us often 
in doubt whether they be more serviceable to the 
young or the more aged. 

Passages from the ‘Life of a Daughter at Home.— 
The utility of work—the blessing of finding or 
making it, and knowing it to be our appointed task 
—is the lesson here taught. The German and 
American minds have exhausted themselves on this 
subject; nevertheless, the English view here taken 
of it will probably not be uninteresting to the class 
of readers for whom this small volume is intended. 

Elements of Physics, by C. F. Peschell, Principal 
of the Royal Military College at Dresden, trans- 
lated from the German, with Notes, by E. West.— 
“ Adapted for the use of schools,” says the translator, 
but we are sure it is not. It is neither elementary 
enough nor progressive enough for such a purpose, 
or, indeed, for tuition at all. 

The Horary, or Hourly Record.—This is an awful 
volume! It contains 365 pages, every page subdi- 
vided into hours; and we are expected torecord therein 
how every hour has heen passed,whether in “work, 
instruction, amusement”—or idly thrown away. The 
man who can do this honestly, and abstract the re- 
sults at the close of the year, 

Would drink up Esil, eat a crocodile, 
command a “forlorn hope” or dash his “desperate 
brains” out in any other mad freak. Of course, it 
would be very wise to do it—but is poor human 
nature fitted for such trials, and such disappoint- 
ments ? 

Periodicals..-A new year is always rich in these 
blossoms, It is, however, an ungracious duty to 





notice them ; many are certain to be cut off by the 
early spring frosts, and no kind word could serve to 
protect them. Others, again, are strong enough not 
torequire such small aid. Neither would be pleased 
to have their several pretensions honestly tested ; so 
we must be content to give them the benefit of a 
simple announcement. The first on the pile before 
us is The Union Magazine.—The confidence of the 
editor is said to rest on the “gallant band”’ associated 
with him, whose “fame resounds through many a 
halland cloister, from whose gloomy precincts, but fond 
associations, they have for a while withdrawn them to 
struggle, side by side, in the public arena for fame.” 
—The Literary Aspirant follows; but as there is 
neither Introduction nor Prospectus we know not on 
what it rests its special claims. — The Plough, as might 
be inferred from the title, is to be devoted to agricul- 
ture and rural affairs. Wanderings of a Pen and 
Pencil lead us, in company with Alfred Crowquill and 
F. P. Palmer, to the more remarkable historical sites 
scattered about the midland districts. The number 
before us is devoted to Polesworth, the site of one 
of the oldest nunneries in England ; thence, by Seck- 
ington, with its Roman or British camp, and Sutton- 
Cheney, to Bosworth Field.— The Almanack of the 
Month is a small venture by Mr. Gilbert A.A Beckett, 
with illustrations by Doyle; in which we are pro- 
mised “a review of everything and everybody,’’— 
An old acquaintance, who has changed his costume, 
now claims recognition ; this is The Penny Magazine, 
—which is, in future, to be 16 pages 8vo., instead of 
8 pages 4to., and “ chiefly a Magazine for Reading,” 
—so says the Prospectus.— Following this, comes The 
People’s Journal; which proposes “to deal, in an 
earnest and business-like manner, with the claims of 
industry,” and will throw its pages freely open to all 
who seek to aid in the solution of the problem “ How 
shall we emancipate labour ?”—Sharpe’s London 
Magazine claimsto be entertaining and instructive. — 
The Connoisseur isa monthly record of the Fine Arts, 
Music and the Drama.—And we may conclude, 
while on the subject of serial publications, with 
announcing a Pictorial Penny Balladist and a 
Pictorial Penny Shakespeare. 





(ADVERTISEMENT. ]—TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS and 
GARDENS.—The NEW VOLUME of the GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE com- 
menced on SATURDAY, Jan. 3. Each volume is complete in 
itself. The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette 
may be ordered of any newsvender, price 6d., free by post. 
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POEMS BY CHARLES LAMB. 
Looking over some old albums, and other omnium ga. 

therum repositories, I met with a brace of unpublished 
poems by Charles Lamb. They are of little worth, ing 
poetical sense, I believe ; but as relics, I thought it possible 
you might make some use of them. At any rate, I place 
them at your disposal, to be dealt with as you think fit, 
I inclose, at the same time, a third, which has been pub- 
lished ; but through so obscure a medium, that it would be 
as new to your readers as the rest—I will answer for that, 
It has not been included in any collective edition of his 
works.— Yours, &c. 

On being asked to write in Miss Westwood's Album, 

My feeble Muse, that fain her best would 

Write, at command of Frances Westwood, 

But feels her wits not in their best mood, 

Fell lately on some idle fancies, 

As she’s much given to romances, 

About this self-same style of Frances ; 

Which seems to be a name in common 

Attributed to man or woman. 

She thence contrived this flattering moral, 

With which she hopes no soul will quarrel, 

That she, whom this twin title decks, 

Combines what’s good in either sex ; 

Unites—how very rare the case is !— 

Masculine sense to female graces ; 

And, quitting not her proper rank, 

Is both in one—Fanny, and frank. 
CHARLEs Lams, 





Oct. 12, 1827. 


Lines addressed to Lieut. R. W. H. Hardy, R.N.on the perusal 
of his Volume of Travels in the Interior of Mexico. 
’Tis pleasant, lolling in our elbow chair, 
Secure at home, to read descriptions rare 
Of venturous traveller in savage climes ; 
His hair-breadth scapes, toil, hanger—and sometimes 
The merrier passages that, like a foil 
To set off perils past, sweetened that toil, 
And took the edge from danger; and I look 
With such fear- Sar pad core A thro’ thy book, 
Adventurous Hardy! Thou a diver* art, 
But of no common form ; and for thy part 
Of the adventure, hast brought home to the nation 
Pearls of discovery—jewels of observation. 
CHARLES LAMB. 
Enfield, January, 1830. 
* Captain Hardy practised this art with considerable 
success. 





The First Leaf of Spring. 
WRITTEN ON THE FIRST LEAF OF A LADY’S ALBUM. 
Thou fragile, filmy, gossamery thing, 
First leaf of spring! 
At every lightest breath that quakest, 
And with a zephyr shakest; 
Scarce stout enough to hold thy slender form together, 
In calmest halcyon weather ; 
Next sister to the web that spiders weave, 
Poor flutterers to deceive 
Into their treacherous silken bed: 
O! how art thou sustained, how nourishéd! 
pn trivial as thou art, 
Without dispute, 
Thou play’st a mighty part ; 
And art the herald to a throng 
Of buds, blooms, fruit, 
That shall thy cracking branches sway, 
While birds on every spray 
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Shall pay the copious fruitage with a sylvan song. 
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tig with thee, whoe’er on thee shall look, 
oon eof of this beginning modest book. 
Slender thou art, God know est, 
And little grace bestowest, ‘ 
But in thy train shall follow after, . 
Wit, wisdom, seriousness, in hand with laughter; 
Provoking jests, restraining soberness, 
In their appropri’: dress ; 
‘And I shall joy to be outdone 
By those who brighter trophies won ; 

ithout a grief, 

oot thy Sander promise have begun, 
First leaf. i 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Frescoes at Heltorf. 

The great room in the chateau at Heltorf, which 

Diisseldorf artists have for several years been en- 

ia frescoing, is now completed. Under most 
circumstances, I am not sure that it would be re- 
commendable for travellers to go out of their way to 
see it; but it is a different matter when that going out 
of their way takes them out of Diisseldorf. To some, 
the moral phenomenon of a whole city of men, and 
especially of artists, who have lived without commu- 
nication with the rest of the world, may seem very 
curious, and worthy of inspection; but, in reality, 
though one Caspar Hauser in a while is very in- 
teresting, a population of them will be found rather 
tiresome. For this reason, it may be as well for 
those who have committed themselves irrevocably to 
Diisseldorf for three days, as we did, to know that 
there isa very excellent excuse for an afternoon’s 
drive, just nine miles off. The chateau belongs to 
Count Spee, a nobleman of old family and large 
fortune, and doubtless of most contented disposition 
also, for it is said that he spends his time quite 
happily between Diisseldorf and Heltorf. On our 
road to the chateau, we were advised to turn aside, 
and see the great Diisseldorf cemetery, which proved 
to be a flat, gloomy, sandy, leafless, herbless spot, 
where an infant daughter of Marshal Soult lies 
buried ; but otherwise in no way remarkable, except 
as being exactly the kind of place one would suppose 
those who have lived all their lives in Diisseldorf 
would most desire to lie in when dead. 

Leaving this, therefore, we continued our road 
along a level, unmeaning landscape, passing through 
several villages, till we were reminded of the vicinity 
of Heltorf, not by the usual symptoms of a wealthy 
nobleman’s country seat, but by turning off into a 
cart road, through a ploughed field. This took us, in 
course of time, to the head of the great drive, which 
leads through an avenue a mile long,—the road 
itself being in a state to convince you most thoroughly 
how very long a mile really is. Nearing the chateau, 
we were instantly reminded of the close neighbour- 
hood to Holland. There were large rambling brick 
buildings, with pigeon-houses, pear-trees, canals, and 
bridges, passing which, and under a massive archway, 
we drew up in a large open court-yard. Here all 
was Germany again,—a great ugly house, with heavy 
pediment and pilasters, all pretension and falling 
plaster, looking down on ill-laid flag-stones, over- 
grown with weeds, among which the cocks and hens 
were very busy. We entered a side door, and were 
shown by a civil man through bare sanded passages 
into that description of waiting-room which one finds 
in Bedlams and Orphan Institutions, and which 
turned out to be the family dining apartment. 
Having, meanwhile, drawn up the blinds in the great 
saloon, he ushered us in with some solemnity, and 
then left us to examine its contents at leisure,—a 
pretty German peasant girl, who must have been 
very useful to the artists, keeping guard over us, 
knitting in hand. This was a fine room, large, 
though not lofty, with some furniture in it,—the 
painted walls giving it a look of warmth and com- 
fort. These frescoes represent the history and doings 
of Frederic Barbarossa, and are seven in number, 
with two single figures in detached compartments. 
It is easy, at first glance, to perceive that the chief 
of these are far superior to the usual Caspar Hauser 
average at Diisseldorf, and also that the two by 
Lessing are as much superior to the rest. Not that 
they are less full of faults than the others—perhaps 
they have even more—but there is something in his 
Syle of error far more congenial to genius than all 








their merits. We take them, not chronologically, 
but in their order round the room. 

Ist. Lessing's ‘ Taking of Iconium.’ Several figures 
of Knights Templars, high in the picture, are forcing 
their way, with violent action, over the walls, and 
through a breach. One principal figure, already 
within, with flowing mantle over a coat of mail, is 
coming down impetuously upon the Saracens,—a 
shield in one hand, an instrument of some kind in 
the extreme distance in the other,—his feet wider 
apart than would be convenient for any one, except 
the clown in the circus. A Saracen, in German 
student's trowsers, is warding off the coming blow; 
while another, his back turned to the spectator, is 
lifting a huge stone, in act to hurl,—his legs also 
compassing an astonishing space of territory. Several 
more figures are lying dead, or struggling, in front, 
or in what may be supposed to be meant for front, 
forfrom the nature of fresco, or the imperfect under- 
standing of it, or the artist’s own want of manual 
knowledge, light, shade, and aerial perspective are 
so entirely deficient, that one body possesses, to all 
appearance, three heads; and a Templar’s foot 
seems to be growing out of a Saracen’s side pocket. 

2nd. ‘The Battle of Iconium,’ also by Lessing. 
This gives a fine mélée of Templars and Saracens on 
horseback. In the centre towers an energetic figure, 
with red cross on breast, and flowing mantle, be- 
striding a high-pawing white charger, which, though 
rather in the rocking-horse position, makes a fine 
centre of light. One of the knight’s arms bears an 
uplifted lance, the other is snatching a standard 
from a Saracen galloping past him,—so that with 
the shock, the rider is thrown back, and the horse on 
its haunches. At the same time, the overturned 
Saracen is lifting his shield to defend himself from a 
black knight, whose horse, also black, has thrown its 
front leg over the neck of the fallen animal, while 
both are biting at one another with bloodshot eyes. 
On the left is another struggle of men and horses. 
A Saracen has fallen, just struck, pulling his horse 
after him; two horsemen are in fierce conflict, a 
negro (whom these Diisseldorf men always substitute 
for a Moor), with an extraordinary drawing of one 
hip, is discharging an arrow, and beneath the feet of 
the centre white charger lies an anatomical pre- 
paration of brown muscle, which turns out to be a 
naked Saracen. The crush and the scuffle are 
admirably given,—all are eager and intent on what 
they are doing, without thinking of who is looking at 
them, while the air is filled with banners of the 
Crescent and the Cross, mixed with horses’ tails and 
very much dust. 

Of course, the same objection of want of acrial 
distance applies here. All is heavy, opaque, and 
equally prominent, so that the lance in the grasp of 
the falling figure seems to be sticking out of the 
chin of the negro. The horse that is down is in- 
serting his paw curiously into the bosom of the 
white charger, and a Saracen in the extreme distance 
is riding amicably pillion with a Templar in the 
extreme front. But these, with much bad drawing, 
are incidentals of comparatively minor importance. 
The action and life throbbing through the whole are 
the essegtials ; and of this there are enough in these 
frescoes, by Lessing, to furnish out ten other artists 
who draw more correctly, or, in other words, more 
tamely, which the Germans suppose to be the same 
thing. Perhaps this fire and energy of Lessing's 
tells more in the form of fresco than it does in his 
easel pictures. One makes certain allowances for 
the inherent opaqueness of fresco, which would be 
out of place with oils; but the truth is, that the 
German artists, bad and good, in any line that we 
have seen, are one and all puzzlingly deficient in the 
commonest principles of aerial perspective. In other 
respects, Lessing seems to have all the mental parts 
of a real artist,—the repose, dignity and sentiment, 
as well as the life and sparkle. But Lessing cannot 
paint, and never will, so long as he continues in that 
grave of all real art, Diisseldorf, where he is now 
losing time, and contracting habits he will ever regret. 
They tell me his one really good picture is * The 
Royal Pair in Affliction.’ But this is buried in a 
deeper grave even than Diisseldorf, having been sent 
by the King of Prussia as a present to his sister, the 
Empress of Russia, who has hung it up in the ante- 
room to the dairy at Oranienbaum. For all real 
appreciation, however, it is probably quite as well 





off there as in the best drawing-room in the Winter 
Palace. 

3rd. ‘The Death of Barbarossa,’ by Pluddeman, 
The emperor is laid out on the bank of the river, in 
a gold-brocaded robe, which appears in no way to 
have suffered by his watery death. Three knights 
support him, and another kneels before him, and by 
a very uncomfortable stretci of his person, manages 
to touch the imperial hand. Above stands a bishop 
with a crozier, while a kind of North-American 
Indian is pushing a boat through some massive 
horizontal bars, which represent the ripples of the 
water. Palm trees and rocky scenery are behind, 
with a skirmish. Altogether, it looks like a large 
design for a monument, very ill-coloured. 

4th. ‘ The Coronation of the Emperor,’ by Miicke. 
The Pope is lifting the crown on to Barbarossa‘s head, 
who kneels before him, and is much too tall for the 
pontiffeven in that position. Cardinals and priests are 
on one side, knights and squires on the other,—some 
of them flinging up their arms, and altogether in a 
state of excitement, which must somewhat have dis- 
turbed the ceremony. A huge banner above has 
also caught the infection, and is fluttering with all 
its might. In front isa mixed group; a kneeling 
woman, conspicuous, with a child, whom she is evi+ 
dently bringing up in the way it should go,—one 
foot being planted at right angles from the little 
body,and the other lost in infinite space. 


5th. ‘The Submission of the Milanese.’ Barba- 
rossa is seated on a throne of state ; a manly-bearded 
figure is interceding for the captives, who are passing 
before him in front,—old men and young warriors, 
and women in rich dresses mingled together, some 
hiding their heads, others wringing their hands; 
shame, pride, andsupplication most livelily expressed, 
The background is occupied by military and eccle- 
siastics, This is also by Miicke, and the more cre- 


| ditable of the two. It is hard, stiff, and over-finished 


in detail; but it has some life and expression, and 
the defects bear the stamp more of the timidity of a 
young artist than of the feebleness of an inferior one, 
The two single figures, St. Bernard and Otto von 
Freising, are by this artist as well. They occupy 
the only, but the worst places for them, viz. the com- 
partments between the windows. St. Bernard is in 
his brown pilgrim’s robe, with the red cross in one 
hand, the other hand raised. The old chronicler is 
holding the volume in which Barbarossa’s deeds are 
recorded. Both are correctly drawn, stand well, 
and are more satisfactory than the other frescoes in 
proportion as there were fewer difficulties to contend 
with. Otherwise, I fear I must retract much even 
of that littie approbation which these frescoes in- 
spired me with at first sight. After all, it is chiefly 
because you expect less of some of the excellences 
of Art in fresco, that you fancy you find more of 
others. Fresco-painting may be the test of the highest 
artists, but it is also unquestionably the favourer of 
the lowest. For these Dusseldorf men it is especially 
convenient. The beauties they never had, such as 
true colouring and real distance, it cannot admit; at 
least, not in any hands short of a Titian; while the 
faults they most excel in, such as minute details and 
tea-tray finish, they cannot introduce. 


As for the remaining two of the seven principal 
frescoes—‘ The Reconciliation of the Emperor and 
the Pope before the Cathedral of Milan,’ by Stiirmer 
of Berlin, a scholar of Cornelius’s; and * The Sub- 
mission of Henry the Lion to the Diet at Erfurth,’ 
by another pupil of the same, whose name I forget-— 
they are the ne plus ultra of modern German pre- 
sumption, drawn as badly as if they were coloured 
well, and vice versd; not worth even pulling to pieces, 
except practically off the walls, on which Count 
Spee would find a good paper, with a Tyrolese land- 
scape and figures in front, such as one sees in Swiss 
hotels and pastry-cooks’ back rooms,—a cheap and 
advantageous substitute. Vulgarities in frescoes are 
not to be tolerated. As long asa man draws tolerably 
correctly, avoids violent action, and sticks to con- 
ventional usages, he may pass for a fresco-painter, 
just asa black coat and a silent tongue may pass fora 
gentleman; but when an ignorant fool wishes to be 
at his ease, fresco-painting and good company are 
the last arenas he should choose. 

By this time the stocking had considerably pro- 
gressed, and haying assured the pretty girl that we 
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had seen quite enough of the frescoes, though not of 
her, she took our groschen and dropped the blinds, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


WE are authorized to state that Her Majesty has 
been pleased to sanction the publication of the Stuart 
Papers, from the original documents in Her Majesty's 
possession. The correspondence of Bishop Atter- 
bury is now in the press; and will be followed by 
the Letters and Papers of Lord Bolingbroke, the Earl 
of Mar, the Duke of Wharton, and others. 

Among the Irish Gossip, we find it stated that the 
Commissioners of Education for that country are 
taking an important step in the matter of their func- 
tions. They are about to erect a Model School in 
every county, for the training of teachers—the right 
end to begin at, of any educational scheme—in the 
simple wisdom that would not commit the blind to 
the leading of the blind. 

Dublin University is making great efforts to enlarge 
and classify its Museum, and to promote the study 
of Natural History. By order of the Board, the 
Museum is in future to open, twice a week, to the 
Masters, Scholars, Students and their friends—to the 
residents in Dublin, on the order of the Fellows and 
Professors—and to strangers on presenting their cards. 
Lectures also, open to the public, are announced, 
on Comparative Anatomy, Botany, Mineralogy and 
Geology. 

The Irish Archzological Society, too, is, at length, 
making progress—slow indeed, but we hope sure— 
no less than fifty-three members having joined since 
the last General Meeting. Still the fact is strange, 
and startling to an Englishman, that such a Society 
should have been in existence since 1841, and yet 
the number of five hundred members (as fixed by the 
Rules,) has not yet been attained. We sincerely 
hope we shall never again have to record a fact so 
discreditable. There are half-a-dozen such Societies 
in London, although some of them appeal to mere 
literary taste for their support—there are flourishing 
Societies supported by single counties in England— 
there are no less than three or four like Societies in 
Scotland; and Scottish noblemen and gentlemen 
have not only lent MSS. to those societies, but con- 
tributed liberally to the expense of editing and 
printing them :—and yet, in Ireland, where, as is 
believed, historical documents are no less abundant, 
and even more curious and interesting, not five hun- 
dred men have been found, from peer to peasant, in 
five years, willing to contribute twenty shillings a-year 
for their preservation and publication. 

It is stated that the series of restorations com- 
menced at the College of Eton in 1842, are about to be 
immediately resumed, and proceeded with to comple- 
tion,—more than half the estimated sum required for 
the purpose having been at oncesubscribed by members 
of the college and old Etonians, to prevent further 
delay. The proposed alterations include an enlarge- 
ment of the choir to its original size, the erection of 
Gothic stalls and a new screen, and the reparation or 
removal of the present roof. 

A further, and as we suppose final, act, in the 
drama of the Moliére autograph, included in a list 
of manuscripts announced for sale in Paris last year, 
and reclaimed by M. Naudet, conservator of the 
Royal Library, as having at some distant time be- 
longed to that establishment [see Nos. 866 and 876], 
has recently been performed before the Cour Royale. 
M. Naudet, on appeal, has obtained a reversal of 
the decision in the court below, which confirmed the 
possession, innocently acquired, of the present holders ; 
and the Court has ordered the restoration of the do- 
cument to the Institution whose original carelessness 
is the foundation of the whole plot,—and the cause 
of any pecuniary waste incurred by the party now 
despoiled in his bootless purchase. We shall only 
say, that neither poetical nor ethical justice seems to 
us tobe done inthe matter. Nullum tempus occurrit 
reipublice, though having an air of plausible policy 
about it as a maxim, is, nevertheless, a rule of force 
majeure, bearing hard upon individuals, if there be 
no mark by which they may know a public property 
when it comes into an open market. We remem- 
ber, it was stated, at the time, in the Chambers, that 
there had been great carelessness in the keeping of 
such literary treasures; and that very many had 
been lost by an excess of facility—a word which 





some members openly translated into a worse. Cer- 
tainly, there should be so far a defeasance of the 
public title, in cases where its own servants are to 
blame, as that the fine on restoring that title to its 
integrity should be borne by itself, not by any third 
party whom its carelessness has misled. We hear, 
however, of no indemnity to the present possessors— 
who are at once, apparently, the party free from all 
blameand the party plundered. Aswe havesaid before, 
the public Institution should have back its manuscript, 
on paying its price. Ifthe Royal Library were well 
kept, the appearance of such a document in the mar- 
ket any purchaser would have the right to consider as 
prima facie evidence that it did not belong to the 
Royal Library. If this power of redemption is to be 
recognized as residing anywhere, and over-riding all 
the accidents of any given succession, men will fear, for 
the future, to buy old books or manuscripts, without 
a regular pedigree, certificated in all its steps—Qhe 
case in question, though it cannot furnish Trinity 
College with a precedent, may supply it, perhaps, 
with an argument—if it be true that it is seeking to 
recover its abstracted treasures from the British 
Museum by course of law. 

In Paris, M. St. Mare Girardin has been chosen 
Director, and M. Ancelot Chancellor of the Aca- 
démie Frangaise ;—and M. Naudet president, and 
M. Reinaud vice-president, of the Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles Lettres-We may add, in this 
place, that M. Delaroche, the eminent French painter, 
M. Bellini, the engraver, and M. Lemoine, have been 
elected honorary members of the Imperial Academy 
of Fine Arts in St. Petersburgh. 

We see, too, by the French papers, that doubts are 
thrown on the tidings which announced the discovery 
of the wreck of the Lilloise, as we, last week, men- 
tioned to our readers.—We read, also, that a work of 
monumental commemoration, whose long postpone- 
ment, amid the rage for that species of illustration in 
France, it seems difficult to account for, has been at 
length determined on. A national subscription is set 
on foot for an equestrian statue of Joan of Arc, in 
the city from whence she took her warrior-name— 
Orleans; the municipal council of which town has 
headed it with a contribution of 20,000 francs. 

The Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, on his 
sixty-eighth birthday, has conferred the title of Baron 
on the illustrious chemist, Liebig. 

The Rhenish papers mention a discovery, of very 
curious interest, that has been made in recently demo- 
lishing the ancient Church of Urbach,—which dates 
from the earliest period of the Middle Age, and was 
tottering to its fall. Enclosed in the wall of the 
choir, which is four feet thick, has been found a 
marble coffin, nine feet four inches in length, and 
adorned with figures in relief finely executed. The 
opening of this coffin was a difficult operation,—the 
joints having been covered with a cement which has 
acquired the hardness of the marble itself. It had, 
accordingly, to be broken into from the foot; and 
revealed an object which took the spectators by sur- 
prise—a body, clothed in the sacerdotal habit, fresh 
as that of a man who died but yesterday. The colour 
of the epidermis, firmness of the flesh, the hair, the 
nails,—all were in the most perfect preservation. The 
flesh yields beneath the finger like soft wax; the limbs 
have kept their suppleness and flexibility ; the teeth 
are entire, regular, and white as ivory; and the 
very eyes, but half closed by the eyelid, have 
preserved a portion of their brightness. The dead 
man wears a cassock of pale blue silk, inwoven 
with threads of pure gold; and a linen gown, 
extremely fine, and trimmed with lace. These 
garments, worn so many hundred years, seem quite 
new. Round the hands, clasped on the breast, is 
twined a rosary of white pearls, strung on thread 
of gold—to which is attached a small box, in 
form of a medallion, made of a metal whose compo- 
sition is unknown. This medallion contains, on one 
of its faces, the following inscription, in characters 
which suggest the date of the eleventh century :— 
Otto Imperator Parocho Irbicchiano sculptori excel- 
lentissimo ;—“‘ The Emperor Otho to the Curate of 
Urbach, a most excellent sculptor.” On the reverse 
is the figure of the Good Shepherd. Being opened, 
the box was found to inclose a folded parchment, 
containing writing in letters of gold and ultramarine. 
The ancient text is difficult to decipher ; but d 
that the priest in question, one of the greatest artists 








of his age, is - author of the wond 
representing Scripture-subjects, on the princi 

of the high altar; and that the sculptured 
pit, which was the great ornament of the ch Lan § 
is from his chisel. The artist-curate must he, . 
been, also, in matters unspiritual, one of the - 
est men of his day. The body measures, fron 
the crown of the head to the sole of the fo 2 
seven feet eleven inches, Rhenish measure. The 
nearly a by the cassock, rest on a folio 
volume in parchment,—whose first | i 
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i CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYs, 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a new and high Eee AD. 
exhibition, representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEI DELBE 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Valatine of the Rhine) 
the various aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Ev = 
and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAwaei 
Paris, as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has mee 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Cheval 
enoux. Open from 10 till4. Admittance to view oth Pictur; ler 
Saloon, Is.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. mit 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—Th TUR! 
selected for this period of the year, by Dr. Ryan and oo — , 
hoffner, in CHEMISTRY and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY will be 
illustrated by Interesting and Brilliant Experiments. A LECTURE 
on the PREVALENT DISEASE in POTATOES will be deliy 
by Dr. RYAN, daily, and also on the ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. 
by Professor BACHHOFFNER, a working Model of which, 4 
several persons, is exhibited daily. The additions to the OPAGU 
MICROSCOPE, DISSOLVING VIEWS, and CHROMATROPR 


ery effective. The PHYSIOSCOPE. Sub: 
by means of the DIVER and DIVING BELL. ae eae 
oe to the Workin: 


Among the various 
Models is COLEMAN’S New AMERION 
OMOTIVE NE, for ascending and descending Inclined 
Planes. A Magnificent COLLECTION of TROPICAL FRUITS, 
Mr. DOWNE, the celebrated Flute-player, will take part in the 
reat, ———— by b Lo ae from Eleven to Half-past 
ve, and from Seven to -past Ten in the Evening.—. ittance 
1s.; Schools, Half-price. on, 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GeoLogicat Society.—Jan. 7.~The President, 
Mr. L. Horner, in the chair.—A paper was read by 
Dr. Mantell, ‘On the Fossil Remains of Birds in 
the Wealden Strata of the South-East of England, 
the object of which was to urge the necessity of cau. 
tion in the determination of fossils. The author 
considers it still doubtful whether remains of birds 
are not found in the Wealden. A communication 
was then read by Professor Sedgwick, ‘On the 
Classification of the Slate Rocks of Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Lancashire ; being a Supplement 
to a Paper read to the Society in March last.’ This 
paper was chiefly an account of an extensive series of 
sections, prepared in great detail, and extending 
across the districts in question in various directions 
The lowest rocks of the whole fossiliferous group 
appear to be lower Silurian, but are very slightly 
developed. The upper Silurians, on the other hand, 
are very abundant, and are continuous ; but are not 
subdivided as in the typical Silurian district, although 
the fossils are for the most part the same, and both 
series end with the tilestone. It is rather with the 
developement of the Silurian series in North ani 
South Wales, than in Shropshire, that there exists 
a strong resemblance, and this resemblance seems 
sufficient to admit of a comparison of different parts. 
The author of the paper explained the boundary of 
the lower Silurian rocks on the eastern side of the 
disturbed district of the lake country, and, in most 
respects, adhered to the details given in the paper of 
which the present is a supplement. 





Sratisticat Socrery.— Dec. 22.—Lord Monteagle, 
President, in the chair.—The Rev. Whitworth 
Russell, Inspector of Prisons, brought to a conclu- 
sion the subject introduced at the first meeting in 
November, * The Statistics of Crime in England and 
Wales from 1839 to 1843.’ The philosophy of 
crime—that science which investigates the causes, 
traces the extent, and inquires into the proper reme- 
dy of crime—states Mr. Whitworth Russell, may be 
said to be almost in its infancy. But already hasit 
attracted a widely-extended attention by the benef 
cence of its aim, by the rapidity of its advance, and 
by the acknowledged success which has attended its 
exertions. By the term Crime is meant a violation 
of the law of the land, and not a violation of the 
Divine law ; such transgressions, as Mr. Locke, in bis 
‘Human Understanding,’ observes, are sins, in 
same way that a violation of the philosophical law, 
or the law of opinion, would be a vice. Hence itis 
plain that in attempting to exhibit the amount 
crime in any country, its moral character and conéi- 
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a not estimated, because the sins and vices of 
| cat Je are not taken into account. This is men- 
poly Mr. Russell to guard against a misconcep- 
tion of the design of his paper—which is to approx- 
te as closely as possible to an estimate of the 
- nt of ascertained crime in England and Wales 
during each of the five years which the inquiry em- 
braces. Mr. Russell demonstrated by tables the 
gmount of committals for crime at a given time ; the 
variations in the numbers in the same place at 
different times, or in different places at the same 
time; the prisoners classified according to age—ac- 
cording to sex—according to the nature of the charge 
or sentence—according to the number of re-com- 
mittals ; the numbers committed, convicted, or 
acquitted, together with the grounds of acquittal in 
special cases; the proportion which the total num. 
ber of criminals bears to the several classes of 
criminals and to the population ; and, finally, the 
amount and degree of education, or the total absence 
of education, intellectual, moral or religious. The 
tables laid before the meeting were eleven in number, 
and particularized as follows:— ; : 

1. Prisoners tried at assizes and sessions during 
each year of the series. 

9, Prisoners under summary convictions during 
each year of the series—a very numerous class, 
exceeding 70,000 per annum, of whom no informa- 
tion is to be obtained, except in the criminal tables, 
published by the Home Inspectors of Prisons. 

3. The result of the proceedings respecting the 
prisoners tried at assizes and sessions, i.e. the prisoners 
convicted, acquitted, &c. 

4, The prisoners re-committed. . 

5. Terms of imprisonment before trial. 

6. Terms of imprisonment after trial. 

7. Terms of imprisonment under summary con- 
victions. . 

8. Prisoners sentenced to transportation, and terms 
of transportation. 

9, Game Law convictions. 

10, Vagrant Act convictions. 

11. State of instruction of prisoners. 

12and 13. Comparative view of the increase, or 
decrease, of crime in certain counties where there is 
aconstabulary force, and where there is none. 

14. Comparative view of the statistics of crime in 
France and Belgium, with those of England and 
Wales. 

15. View of the increase and decrease of the two 
classes of crime, assizes and sessions, and summary 
convictions, in the several years between 1839-43. 

16. Tables showing the increase or decrease per 
cent, compared with the population among military 
prisoners, reputed thieves, and a miscellaneous class; 
in assaults, in the want of sureties, and under the fol- 
lowing laws :—Malicious Trespass Act, Larceny Act, 
Police Act, Revenue Laws, Bastardy Laws. To 
insure general accuracy, Mr. Russell has constructed 
a table of population, calculated on the basis of the 
census of 1841, taken according to the ascertained 
rate of the annual increase of the female lives during 
the period 1831-41. The value of such a table is at 
once apparent. The results arrived at by Mr. Rus- 
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Those who could read or write badly .. 
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Assizes and Sessions. 
9,530, or 34°9 per cent. 
6,329, or 22°5 = 
9,598, or 33:3 ” 


90°77 
2,627, or 9 per cent. 


sell are, in his opinion, far from satisfactory. He 
finds that a considerable increase has taken place, 
both of those for trial and tried at assizes and ses- 
sions, and of those committed under summary con- 
victions :— 

The increase of Assize and Session Prisoners is 13°5 per cent. 
That of Summary Convictions .. .. .. 208 ,, 
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He also finds that the year 1842 exhibits the greatest 
amount of increase, namely :— 
In Assize and Session Prisoners +» 13% percent. 
In Summary Convictions .. .. .. +. «. 99 4, 


Total Increase in that one year .. .. 234 ,, 
whereas in the following year there is a decrease of 
5°7 per cent. in assize and sessions, and only an 
increase of 2°4 per cent. in summary convictions— 
which shows atotal decrease of 3.3 percent. on the year. 
The great increase of 1842 is attributed by Mr. Russell 
to the general distress which then prevailed; and that 
the decrease in crime in 1843 was, to a great degree, 
caused by returning prosperity. In 1842, assaults 
increased—males, 17°3 per cent; females, 64 per 
cent. In 1843 assaults increased in males, 1°] ; 
and in females, decreased 3°4. Want of sureties in 
1842 increased—males, 11°9 ; females, 5°2. In 1843 
increased—males, 6°9; females, 26°5. Malicious 
Trespass Act, in 1842, increased—in males, 24°1 ; 
females, 291. In 1843, increased—males, 6°3; 
females, 6°2, The main increase in 1842, with a 
corresponding decrease in 1843, was in thefts, result- 
ing probably from distress. In 1842 increased— 
males, 24°1; females, 291. In 1843, decreased— 
males, 73°3; females, 5°5 per cent. No estimate 
could be formed by Mr. Russell of the proportion 
which the acquitted bear to the convicted under sum- 
mary jurisdiction. No return of any kind is made by 
magistrates, either of the number or nature of the 
cases dismissed by them, either when administering 
justice at their own houses, or when acting in petty 
sessions. This, under many points of view, and for 
many reasons which might be assigned, is an impor- 
tant and extraordinary omission, and is deserving of 
serious attention. The vast disproportion in differ- 
ent counties, both in the amount of crime and in the 
amount of convictions and acquittals, demands care- 
ful consideration, and manifests serious defects in the 
existing systems. The long terms of imprisonment 
before trial is an evil, and should be diminished in 
every possible manner, whilst the extremely short 
terms of imprisonment under summary convic- 
tions (89°2 per cent.{being under three months) are 
anything but calculated to repress crime and to 
deter the first offender from pursuing the fatal 
career upon which he has unhappily entered. Game 
Law convictions go on increasing in a most serious 
manner, and in a degree beyond all other classes of 
crime ; and are neither checked by prosperity nor 
distress. But perhaps the least satisfactory feature 
in the whole of the inquiry is, the lamentable state 
of ignorance which prevails throughout all classes of 
offenders. We may briefly state, that Mr. Russell 
found, after a most careful and laborious investiga- 
tion, among the prisoners there were on the annual 
mean of the five years— 


Summary Convictions. 
26,924, or 381 per cent. 
13,932, or 206 2 
22,278, or 33°2 » 


919 
2,657, or 4 per cent. 





AstronomicaL Society.—Dec.—Capt. W. H. 
Smyth, R.N., President, in the chair. The follow- 
ing communications were read:—‘On a Direct 
Method of determining the Distance of a Comet by 
Three Observations,’ by J. J. Waterston, Esq. 

‘On the Longitude of the Observatory at Hartwell 
House, Buckinghamshire, from Observations of Moon- 
Culminating Stars,’ by John Glaisher, Esq. 
‘Collection of Results from East Indian Observa- 
tions of the Great Comet of 1844-5 (Wilmot’s),’ by 
W. Pole, Esq. 

‘Sextant Observations of the Great Comet of 
I§#4-5, made at Colombo,’ near Ceylon, by W. H. 
Simms, Esq. 

‘A communication from Prof. Schumacher, con- 
taining an observation of Biela’s Comet, made at 
Berlin,’ by Prof. Encke. 

‘An extract of a letter from Prof. Challis to the 





President, containing two observed places of Biela’s 
Comet. 
Green. M.T, R.A. of Comet. N.P.D. of Comet. 
hm s hm 8s 
658 0 2230 780 86° 46/ 351” 
8 942 22322122 87 4 17 
By comparison of the above places with Mr. Hind’s 
Ephemeris, the error of the Ephemeris appears to 
be 21* in defect in R.A. and 67’ in excess in N.P.D, 
The comet was readily found with the Northumber- 
land telescope, though it is an extremely faint object, 
and only just within the power of so large an instru- 
ment; it is apparently round, without any marked 
condensation of light, and its apparent diameter is 
about 1°4.’ 
*On the Comet of 1585, discovered by Rothmann,’ 
by J. R. Hind, Esq. 
* On the Orbits of several Binary Stars,’ by J. R. 


d, Esq, 


Dec. 1 
3 





‘Extract of a Letter from Sir John Herschel to 
the President, dated Collingwood, November 29, 
1845,’“ Being on the subject of the satellites of 
Saturn, I will mention here a singularity which, 
though obvious enough, has not (so far as I am aware) 
been noticed before, viz. that the periodic time of the 
first satellite (first in order of the ring) is precisely 
half that of the third, and the periodic time of the 
second precisely half that of the fourth. This is far 
too remarkable and close a coincidence to be merely 
casual, and (the second satellite being a certainty) 
the extension of the law to the first (a law so out of 
the way and unlikely) would of itself be evidence of 
its real existence, even had it not been (as it now 
certainly has been) re-observed. If such atoms 
perturb one another’s motions, there must be 
some very odd secular equations arising from this 
singularity. It is not worth while to make a formal 
communication of such a thing to the Astronomical 
Society; but if you think it worth your verbal 
mention at the meeting, it may be interesting to 
those (if any) who are busy about satellitary pertur- 
bations.” 

‘On anew Double-image Micrometer,’ communi- 
cated in a Letter to the President, by Prof. Powell. 

Several copies of the Ephemeris of Gambart’s 
(Biela’s) Comet, for its present apparition, computed 
by Mr. Stratford, have been left by him at the Apart- 
ments of the Society for distribution to such Fellows 
of the Society as are desirous of observing the Comet. 





Linnean Socrety.—Dec.—E. Forster, Esq., in 
the chair—G. B. Buckton, Esq., was elected a 
Fellow. A specimen of the fruit of Talauma fragran- 
tissima, the organ nut of Brazil, was presented by 
J. Miers, Esq. A collection of Australian plants, 
chiefly from the neighbourhood of Sydney, and the 
fruit of a species of Lecythis, were presented by the 
Rev. W. Hincks.—A paper was read by the Rev. W. 
Hincks on the causes of disruption of vegetable 
tissue, especially in a horizontal direction. The 
paper was illustrated by specimens.—A continuation 
of Dr. Hooker’s description of the plants of the 
Galapagos Islands was also communicated. 





EntomoLocicat Society.—Dec.— The Rev. F. 
W. Hope, F.R.S. President, in the chair—Mr. 
Bedell exhibited a specimen of Anacampsis alacella, 
a species of moth, new to Britain, and Mr. Doubleday 
exhibited numerous species of Lepidoptera from the 
Rocky Mountains, in North America, and Borneo. 
The following notices were read :—‘ Descriptions of 
two new Coleoptera from Borneo,’ by Mr. A. White; 
‘ Descriptions of new Goliath Beetles, from Cape 
Palmas,’ by Mr. Westwood ; ‘ Descriptions of new 
Scutelleridz, from Cape Palmas,’ by Mr. Westwood ; 
* Notice of Insects captured at great distances from 
Land on the Atlantic,’ by Mr. Evans; Extracts from 
a Letter addressed by the Rev. Mr. Savage, to Mr. 
Hope, on the habits of some of the insects of Cape 
Palmas. 

Jan. 5.—The President in the chair.—Mr. E. 
Doubleday exhibited a large web of delicate silken 
texture (4 or 5 yards long), known in Mexico by 
the name of the Tela de maiz, and spun by the 
caterpillars of a small moth over the surface of heaps 
of maize, laid up in store in that country. The 
President exhibited a large box containing many 
remarkable insects from Adelaide (South Australia), 
collected by Mr. Fortnum ; and Mr. Bedell, another 
species of moth new to Britain. The following 
notices were read: ‘Notes on several new Indian 
species of Pausside,’ by Mr. Bevan; ‘ Notice of the 
capture of Anthomyia pluvialis upon preparations of 
Cantharides,’ by Mr. Brayley, jun. ; ‘ Descriptions 
of new exotic Cetoniide,’ by Mr. Hope. 


Erunotoeicat Socrety.—G. B. Greenough, Esq., 
Vice-President, in the chair.—Captain Lovewell, 
William Neison, William Ogilby, M.A., G. F. 
Ruxton, Charles Rogers, and G, C. Galt, were 
elected members—A paper was read ‘On the 
Natives of Australia,’ by E. J. Eyre, Esq. Two 
native youths were in attendance, brought to this 
country for education. [See notice of Mr, Eyre’s 
Journal, Nos, 932-3.] 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
. Geographical Society, half-past 8, P.M. 


British Architects, 8. 
Civil Engineers, 8. 


Microscopical Society, 8. 
‘und, 3. 


jety. 
Royal Society, half-past 8. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Royal Academy, 8.—Architecture. 





FINE ARTS 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 
BY MRS, JAMESON. 
x11.— St. Catherine. 

Tue legend of St. CatHerine, of ALEXANDRIA, 
or of the WueeEL (Santa Caterina delle Ruote, so 
called to distinguish her from five other saints, who 
bore the same name), is of much more modern date 
than that of St. Cecilia. It is of Greek origin, and 
cannot be traced farther back than the menology of 
the Emperor Basil, compiled in the ninth century. 
It was brought from the East, by the Latins, in the 
eleventh century ; and her Greek name (Ekaterina, 
undefiled), her legend, and her worship, were soon 
spread over all Western Europe. Of all the female 
saints, next to" Mary Magdalen, St. Catherine is the 
most popular: venerated by the men as the divine 
patroness of learning—all students, scholars, colleges, 
being placed under her protection; and by the 
women regarded as the type of female intellect and 
eloquence, as well as of courageous piety and chastity. 
She is the inspirer of. wisdom and good counsel in 
time of need,—in short, the Minerva of the heathens 
softened and refined by the attributes of the Christian 
martyr. The scenes taken from her life and “acts” 
are so diversified, and of such perpetual recurrence, 
that I shall give the legend here with all its details, 
omitting the disputes concerning its origin, which I 
am afraid must be considered as altogether apo- 
cryphal. 

St. Catherine was the daughter of an Egyptian 
king, named Costis. From her earliest infancy she 
was regarded as a wonder of erudition, and excelled 
in all the liberal arts, so that at the age of eighteen 
there was none comparable to her in graces and 
learning. At this time the tyrant Maximin, or 
Maxentius, greatly persecuted the Church, and, 
being come to Alexandria, he gathered all the Chris- 
tians together, and commanded them, on pain of se- 
verest torments, to worship the heathen Gods. St, 
Catherine, hearing in the recesses of her palace the 
cries of the people, sallied forth and confronted the 
tyrant on the steps of the temple, pleading for her 
fellow-Christians, and demonstrating (‘ avec force 
syllogismes”) the truth of the Christian and the 
falsehood of the Pagan religion. Maximin, being 
confounded by her arguments, which left him with- 
out reply, ordered that fifty of the most learned phi- 
losophers and rhetoricians should be collected from 
all parts of his empire, and promised them exceeding 
great rewards, if they overcame the Christian princess 
in argument. These philosophers were at first indig- 
nant at being assembled for such a futile purpose, 
esteeming nothing so easy; and they said, “ Place 
her before us, that her folly and rashness may be 
exposed to all the people.” But Catherine, nowise 
afraid, recommended herself to God, praying that he 
would not allow the cause of truth to suffer through 
her feebleness and insufficiency. And she disputed 
with all these orators and sages, quoting against them 
the works of Plato and the books of the Sibyls, un- 
til they were utterly confounded, one after another, 
and struck dumb by her superior learning. In the 
end they confessed themselves vanquished, and con- 
verted tothe faith of Christ. The emperor, enraged, 
ordered them to be consumed by fire; and they 
went to death willingly, only regretting that they had 
not been baptized; but Catherine said to them, 
“Go! be of good courage, for your blood shall be 
accounted to you as baptism, and the flames as a 
crown of glory.” And she did not cease to exhort 
and comfort them, till they had all perished in the 
flames. 

Then Maximin ordered that she should be dragged 
to his palace ; and, being inflamed by her beauty, 
he endeavoured to corrupt her virtue, but she re- 
jected his offers with scorn; and, being obliged 
at this time to depart on a warlike expedition, he 


ordered his creature, Porphyry, to cast her into a 
dungeon, and starve her to death; but angels de- 


scended and ministered to her. 
twelve days the empress and Porphyry visited the 
dungeon, which, as they opened the door, appeared 
all filled with fragrance and light. Whereupon they 
fell down at the feet of St. Catherine, and with two 
hundred of their attendants declared themselves 
Christians, 

When Maximin returned to Alexandria, he was 
seized with fury. He commanded his wife, the em- 
press, with Porphyry and the other converts, to be put 
to acruel death; but being more than ever inflamed 
by the beauty and wisdom of Catherine, he offered 
to make her his empress, and mistress of the whole 
world, if she would repudiate the name of Christ. 
But she replied with scorn, “Shali I forsake my 
glorious heavenly spouse to unite myself with thee, 
who art baseborn, wicked, and deformed ?” On 
hearing these words, Maximin roared like a lion in 
his wrath ; and he commanded that they should 
construct four wheels, armed with sharp points and 
blades—two revolving in one direction, two in an- 
other—so that between them her tender body should 
be torn into ten thousand pieces. And St. Catherine 
made herself ready to go to this cruel death; and as 
she went, she prayed that the fearful instrument of 
torture prepared for her might be turned to the 
glory of God. So they bound her between the 
wheels, and at the same moment fire came down 
from heaven, sent by the destroying angel of God, 
who broke the wheels in pieces, and, by the frag- 
ments which flew around, the executioners and three 
thousand people perished in that day. 

Yet, for all this, the thrice-hardened tyrant re- 
pented not, but ordered that Catherine should be 
carried outside the city, and there, after being 
scourged with rods, beheaded by the sword :—which 
was done. And when she was dead, angels took up 
her body and carried it over the desert and over 
the Red Sea, till they deposited it on the summit 
of Mount Sinai. There it rested in a marble sar- 
cophagus, and in the 8th century a monastery was 
built over her remains, which are revered to this 
day: but the wicked tyrant, Maximin, being over- 
come in battle, was slain, and the beasts and birds 
devoured him. 


In this romantic legend, what a storehouse of 
picturesque incident!—And, accordingly, we find 
that both poets and painters have availed themselves 
of it.* The representations of St. Catherine are so 
numerous, that we must, for the sake of order, divide 
them into four’classes :—1. Those which exhibit her 
as Patron Saint, either alone or grouped with others 
in the Madonna pictures. 2. Scenes from her life. 
3. Hermartyrdom. 4. Lastly, the mystical subject 
called the ‘ Marriage of St. Catherine,’ of which there 
are versions innumerable. 

1. In the pictures which represent her as Patron 
Saint, she is never without one or more of her cha- 
racteristic attributes. She bears the palm and the 
sword as martyr; the crown as princess or martyr ;+ 
the book, as significant of her learning ; but the wheel 
is her especial and peculiar attribute; it is generally 
broken—sometimes entire: she leans on it, or it is 
placed near her, or an angel bears it with the palm 
over her head ; in some very old prints she carries in 
her hand a little machine resembling the pole and two 
wheels of a waggon. In Raphael’s beautiful picture 
in our National Gallery she leans on the wheel, and 
no other emblem or attribute is introduced. Some- 
times we find the crown, sword and book without 
the wheel; and occasionally the grim, turbaned head 
of the tyrant Maximin is seen beneath her feet. 
In the Venetian and Bolognese pictures she is almost 
always crowned and dressed with exceeding splendour 
in robes of ermine and gold, rich jewels, &c. (for 
example, the half-length by Domenichino, at Wind- 
sor); on the other hand, Leonardo da Vinci, 
and his school, generally represent her in a plain 
tunic, with a simple wreath of myrtle binding her 
hair, and a book in her hand, as ina most lovely 
picture, now in the possession of Mrs. Howard, of 
Corbie Castle, in which she is reading, while two 
angels behind bear the palm and the wheel. The 
Spanish painters represent her richly dressed, and 





* Dryden’s Tragedy, ‘ Tyrannick Love,’ is founded on the 
legend of St. Catherine. Massinger had set him the example 
of thus treating the Christian Legends in his ‘ Virgin Mar- 
tyr,’ founded on the beautiful story of St. Dorothea. 





t+ See the note at p.17, legend of St. Cecilia, 
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crowned with the royal crown, and wit 
favourite attributes are the sword oe the 
often the wheel. Sometimes she is leaning ont 
sword (as in a very fine sketch by Rubens, in the 
Dulwich Gallery), or it lies at her feet. In the 
ancient sculpture and painted glass she is general} 
trampling on the Emperor Maximin, and bears te 
book or palm. She is thus represented in H, 
the Seventh’s Chapel, and in a fine carving by Albert 
Durer in the Hétel de Cluny. 

2. A series of pictures from her life ofte 
the chapels and churches dedicated to her; it gene. 
rally includes her defence before Maximin, the cop. 
version of the philosophers, her deliverance from the 
wheels, and her death by the sword. In the Chapel 
of St. Catherine in the Church of San Clemente, a 
Rome, Masaccio painted her history in a series of 
frescoes, In the scene with the philosophers she 
is standing in the midst of a hall,—the fore-finger 
of one hand laid on the other, as in the act of 
demonstrating. She is represented fair and girlish, 
dressed with great simplicity in a tunic and girdle 
—no crown, nor any other attribute. The sages are 
ranged on each side, some lost in thought, others 
in astonishment: the tyrant is seen behind, as if 
watching the conference: while through an o 
window we behold the fire kindled for the converted 
philosophers, and the scene of their execution.t In 
the same series we have ‘ St. Catherine healing a Sick 
Child ;° ‘The martyrdom of the Wheel ;’ and, lastly, 
‘St. Catherine Beheaded,’ while angels bear her spirit 
to heaven, and others lay her in the tomb, 

In the Vatican (Stanza di Borgia) there is a large 
picture by Pinturicchio, of St. Catherine expounding 
her faith before the emperor Maximin ; the treat. 
ment is extremely dramatic, and there are about fifty 
figures. In her character of patroness of learning, 
and particularly of theological learning, St. Cathe 
rine is often grouped with the Fathers of the Church, 
In an old fresco (in the cloisters of the convent of 
St. Paul, at Parma), St. Catherine is represented as 
paying a visit to St. Jerome in his cell, but whether 
this incident is founded on any particular legend Ido 
not know. 

The most famous incident of her life, the break. 
ing of the wheels, is generally called the Martyr 
dom of St. Catherine, but ought more properly to 
be styled her deliverance. The most beautiful ine 
stance I can remember is the large picture by Gau- 
denzio Ferrari in the Brera. She is represented in 
a front view, kneeling, her hair dishevelled, her hands 
clasped, and in the eyes, upraised to the opening 
heavens above, the most divine expression of faith 
and resignation : on each side are the wheels armed 
with spikes, which the executioners are preparing to 
turn: behind sits the Emperor on an elevated throne, 
and an angel descends from above armed witha 
sword. In this grand picture the figures are above 
life size. 

I remember to have seen, in the church of St, 
Nazaro, at Milan, a very fine, but half ruined 
fresco by Luini, of the same subject treated in the 
same spirit ; around it are four small compartments, 
representing—1. St. Catherine confronting Maximis, 
2. The conversion of the philosophers. 3. She is 
scourged. 4, She lies headless on the ground. 

There is a fine dramatic composition by Giulio 
Romano, in which the wheels are seen shivered by 
lightning and stones from heaven, which are flung 
down by angels; the executioners and spectators are 
struck dead or confounded, We have the same sub 
ject by Rubens; and by Van Dyke a very fine sketch, 
once in the possession of Sir Charles Bagot. 

The decapitation of St. Catherine is, properly, her 
martyrdom. This subject is of frequent occurrence 
and little varied; in general, the broken wheels art 
introduced in the background, in order to distinguish 
St. Catherine from other female saints who were 
also decapitated. There is a very fine and cunow 
engraving, in which St. Catherine is kneeling, the 
executioner stands near her, and three attendants 
extend a linen cloth to receive her head. Maximia 
and others are behind.$ : 

St. Catherine buried by the angels is a charming 
subject. There is a fresco by Luini (in the Brea 
at Milan), of exceeding beauty. Three angels sw 

+ Engraved in Otley’s ‘ Early Italian School.’ 


§ “*Grayeur Inconnu.” Bartsch, vi, 377. There isa good 
impression in the British Museum. 
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pe ol ing above the tomb in which they pre- 
tint aoe the tranquil refined loveliness in the 
pore - saint, and the expression of death, are 
val « ly fine. In the Berlin Gallery is another 
amelie’? (1400); four angels bear her spirit to 
by ~~ two lay her in the grave on Mount Sinai. 
ae Vienna Gallery is the Burial of St. Cathe- 
? by Gilles de Rye (1597); two angels lay her 
a ae sarcophagus, a third scatters flowers.} 

m There is a modern version of this fine subject by 
4 German painter (Miicke) which has become popu- 
jar; four angels bear the body of St. Catherine over 
on and land to Mount Sinai; one of the foremost 
bears a sword, the instrument of her martyrdom, 
The floating, onward movement of the group is very 
peautifully expressed. 

It remains only to notice the mystic subject called 
the Marriage of St. Catherine. : 

The first idea of such a representation appears to 
have originated ina famous vision of St. Catherine 
of Siena, areal and very important person of the 
fourteenth century. In one of her ecstatic trances 
she fancied herself espoused to the infant Christ. 
The title so often assumed by nuns of “Sposa di 
Dio,” “Sposa di Christo,” would very naturally sug- 
gest such an image to the excited imaginations of 
these solitary women. At all events, the subject 
appears to have been unknown till towards the end 
of the fifteenth century. By some singular misap- 
prehension, the painters, or those who employed 
them, confounded the two St. Catherines, or, at 
least, confounded the vision of the one with the 
reply of the other to Maximin [see the Legend, as 
above], and gave to the Sposa di Christo the wheel, 
the palm, the crown: thus the mystic marriage of 
St. Catherine became appropriated to St. Catherine 
of Alexandria instead of St. Catherine of Siena.t 

This is one of the most popular subjects in the his- 
tory of Art, particularly with the Venetian and Lom- 
bard painters of the sixteenth, and the Bolognese 
and Flemish painters of the seventeenth century ; 
and we can easily understand how it came to bea 
favourite with nuns. The general conception is 
almost always the same. The infant Christ seated 
onthe knees of the Virgin, holds a ring in his hand, 
which he is about to place on the finger of St. Cathe- 
tine, who kneels before him. The accessaries vary : 
in very few instances are there only three figures; 
generally various saints are poetically introduced 
as spectators of the scene. The earliest example to 
which I can refer is a beautiful picture by Fra Bar- 
tolomeo, now in the Louvre ; the date is about 1505. 
It represents the Virgin and Child throned; St. 
Catherine kneeling in front ; near the throne are 
St. Peter, St. Bartholomew, and St. Vincent ; and St. 
Dominic and St. Francis embrace each other. Ihave 
little doubt that the St. Catherine in this picture is 
intended for St. Catherine of Siena, who was a Domi- 
nican nun, In the design of Raphael (engraved by 
Marc Antonio) the personalité of the saint is doubtful ; 
while in the exquisite little Perugino in the Gros- 
venor Gallery it is clearly marked by the wheel ; but 
this is a late picture of the master. 

By Correggio, we have three beautiful pictures 
of this subject ; in all, the St. Catherine is distin- 
guished by her wheel, leaving us no doubt of the 
intention of the painter, So in the celebrated little 
picture by Parmigiano in the Grosvenor Gallery, 
St. Catherine is resting on her wheel: the infant 
Christ, while he puts the ring on her finger, has 
thtown himself back, looking up in his mother’s face, 
a if he were at play. Correggio, on the contrary, has 
given him an intent and serious, though perfectly in- 
fantine expression, as if he had put his whole little 
soul into the act. 

Among the Venetian pictures may be mentioned 
achef-d'ceewvre by Titian, remarkable for the dramatic, 
and at the same time elegant, treatment. Christ is 
sated ona kind of pedestal, and sustained by the 





t Of this most elegant little picture I have never seen any 
Notice or any engraving: neither do I know anything of the 
Painter. The picture is dated 1597. 

} The above is given as my own supposition, which I am 
unable to substantiate by reference to any authority. The 

rigin of the marriage of St. Catherine is so curious a ques- 

tion in the history of art, that I am surprised to find it has 

n 80 little examined. Should any reader of this essay 

eartaalnted with an example of the subject older than 

ose Mentioned in the text, the writer would be thankful 
ve the reference to any such picture or epgraving. 





arms of the Virgin. St. Catherine kneels before him, 
and St. Anna, in a manner, gives St. Catherine away, 
presenting her hand to receive the ring. Two 
angels behind the saint look on with an expression of 
interest, and St. Joseph stands by. 

In general, the Venetian painters lavished on this 
favourite subject the richest, most fanciful, most joy- 
ous accompaniments. The scene is a palace or a 
luxuriant landscape: St. Catherine is in the sump- 
tuous bridal attire of a princess; angels chant paans, 
and yarious holy personages stand by as spectators of 
thescene. Of this character is the Paul Veronese at 
Hampton Court, the splendid picture by the same 
painter in the Durazzo Palace at Genoa, and all 
those which I have seen by Titian and Tintoretto. 

Among the examples by later painters must be 
mentioned the admirable one by Van Dyck in the 
Queen’s Gallery in Buckingham Palace. It is 
treated with great simplicity ; the figures half length, 
life size, full of beautiful expression: the Virgin 
holds a wreath of flowers in her hand, ready to 
crown the saint and martyr. By Rubens, three 
examples ; by Poussin, a very fine picture in the 
collection of Lord Ashburnham; and from the 
Caracci school pictures innumerable, with little variety 
of treatment. 

In the Spanish Gallery of the Louvre there is a 
curious votive picture, of which one would like to 
know the history. A nobleman of Seville, and his 
family, are imprisoned in a dungeon—they implore 
the aid of St. Catherine, who appears to them, habited 
in the rich Spanish costume of the time (about 1620), 
and promises them deliverance. Another legend of 
St. Catherine is represented in a small old picture at 
Berlin, by Ambrogio di Lorenzo (1342); on one 
side are seen two nuns imploring a physician in vain 
to heal one of the sisterhood who is sick: on the 
other, the sick nun is seen lying in her cell; St. 
Catherine descends from heaven to heal her. These 
and similar pictures may be considered as votive 
offerings to St. Catherine, as the Giver of good counsel, 
in which character she is particularly venerated 
as one of the three female saints who are invoked as 
protecting saints, or “helpers in need:” the other 
two are St. Barbara and St. Margaret, of whom, to 
complete the series, we are now to speak. 





Fine Art Gossir.—The notices put forth by the 
Art Union Society of London, offering a prize of 
five hundred pounds “ for an original picture illus- 
trative of British history,” have elicited the efforts of 
twenty-eight artists. The preparatory cartoons, each 
six feet by four feet six inches, are now being exhi- 
bited at the Gallery of the New Society of Painters 
in Water Colours. A brief inspection of the collection 
has enabled us to form a general opinion of the 
talent evolved by this experiment. At present, 
the prize has not been publicly adjudicated; we 
therefore reserve to a more fitting occasion any 
critical remarks in detail. No names are appended 
to the works in question; but, guiding our judgment 
by the internal evidence they afford, there is little 
difficulty in asserting that those names, when re- 
vealed, will, in the main, emerge from an obscurity 
to which they are destined quickly to return. There 
are but three or four displays of anything like power; 
but there is one so striking and complete, that the 
task of solution, if not already accomplished, is less 
arduous than it is responsible. 

Sir Martin Archer Shee having, as we informed 
our readers, withdrawn his resignation, has been, at 
the usual annual nomination of officers, unanimously 
re-elected to the presidential chair of the Royal 
Academy ; a grant of 300/. a year, by the Council, 
being added to the royal pension of 200/, already 
settled on Lady Shee. 

From Berlin, we hear that the Artists’ Association 
in that capital, formed with the view of affording aid 
to their poorer brethren, and sustaining the widows 
and orphans of those who fall in the struggles of their 
profession, have d their Annual Exhibition, in 
furtherance of those objects, in the Hall of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts, upon a novel plan. Instead 
of original works, as on former occasions, the exhi- 
bition consists of copies, in transparency, from the 
great works of the old masters; and these pictures, 
shown from six in the evening till midnight, have their 
effect further heightened by means of celebrated vocal 


compositions,—for the most part, also, from ancient 








masters,—having reference to the subjects exhibited, 
and performed by a large body of musicians and 
amateurs. For example, Raphael's * Marriage of 
the Virgin’ is illustrated by Leonardo Leo's Pariet 
filium ; Correggio’s * Adoration of the Shepherds’ by 
Demetrius Bortinansky’s (a celebrated Russian 
composer) Adoramus te, Jesu Christe ; the * Adora. 
tion of the Kings,’ after Rubens, by a German song 
adapted to the music of * Orlando de Lassus ;’ Fra 
Bartolomeo’s * Presentation in the Temple,’ by one 
adapted to a composition by Jomelli; the ‘ Rest 
during the Flight into Egypt,’ after Correggio’s ‘ Ma- 
donna with the Bowl,’ by Haydn’s Respicit Dominum ; 
and the * Virgin at the Cradle,’ of Raphael, by Pa- 
lestrina’s Et Verbum caro factum est. 

The Paris papers announce the death, in that 
capital, of M. Charlet,—par excellence the popular 
painter of France; “ King of the Sketch,”——* Painter 
in ordinary to the People,”—as a French critic has 
well called him; whose genius exhaled itself in a 
multitude of imprompius, and whose pencil has 
written, by sketches innumerable, some striking chap- 
ters in the history of the manners of a generation. 

The question, whether an artist selling his picture 
without reservation, does, or does not, thereby part 
with all its beneficial incidents, has been raised in 
France, and decided according to the common-sense 
view of the matter. M. St. Amant, having purchased 
M. Marlet’s painting of the scene of the great Chess 
Match played between him and Mr. Staunton, and 
had it lithographed for sale, the artist brought an 
action against the chess-player, on the ground that 
his possession of the picture did not give him the 
right of reproduction by engraving, without the 
painter’s consent. It seems quite clear that nothing 
but a custom, ora positive provision, could limit such 
a purchaser’s right to do what he would with his own; 
and the Court so decided—very properly, however, 
negativing M. St. Amant’s right to suppress the 
painter’s name in his publication, and giving the 
latter small damages for that omission. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, Hanover-square Rooms, 
H 


—Mr. CHARLES E. HORN, the composer, will give an original 
Musical Entertainment at the above Rooms, on THURSDAY EVEN-~ 
ING, January 15, entitled LAYS and LEGENDS of NORMANDY, 
assisted by the Misses Williams, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. Machin, in the 
course of which twelve new ae gg consisting of songs, duets, 
trios, and glees, will be performed. Tickets, 2s. 6d. each, to be had of 
all Music-sellers, and atthe Rooms. To commence at Eight o’clock. 





JOHN SIMON MAYER. 

Tue recent decease of Mayer suggests subjects of 
interest not unworthy consideration, The nature and 
quality of reputation ; the influences which a worthy 
and well-trained composer may or may not exercise 
on his Art, as determined by the period of his appear- 
ance and the speciality of his talent, would be curi- 
ously illustrated from the life of a Musician born in 
1763,—seven years before the birth of Beethoven, 
and thirty before the death of Mozart ; whose last 
opera was produced thirty years since, when the 
vogue of Rossini’s music began to swallow up the 
reputation of every other Italian stage-writer ; and 
who, after having been composer-in-chief for the 
musical theatres of Europe during some twenty 
years, is now by the general public, distinct from the 
dilettanti who compare, record and recollect,—merely 
remembered by his having furnished Pasta with the 
outline of the most noble of her noble characters,— 
the royal Colchian sorceress ! 

Mayer was not, as his transient reputation might 
be thought to indicate, one of those half-educated 
persons whose works die for want of a basis of sound 
proportion or just science : still less is he to be num- 
bered with those who court ephemeral success by 
conforming to the fashions of the moment. Born 
at Mendorf, in Bavaria, the son of an organist there, 
he was, at eight years of age, able tosing at sight ;— 
and at ten equal to the most difficult sonatas of Scho- 
bert and Bach on the harpsichord. Later, we find 
him making acquaintance with several instruments ; 
subsequently studying harmony and accompaniment 
at Bergamo under Maestro Lenzi, and at Venice under 
Pacchierotti’s composer, and Beckford’s friend, 
Bertoni. (What a change, by the way, has passed 
over the world since a Bavarian musician must needs 
go to Italy for initiation into the depths of his Art!) 
It is added, that Mayer was unwearied in studying 
the scores of the great composers. That he thought 
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his vocation was the highest order of music, may be 
gathered from the fact that his first productions were 
masses and oratorios, produced for the then flourishing 
school dei Mendicanti, at Venice. It was at the in- 
stance of Piccini that he entered upon his theatrical 
career, by producing a ‘Saffo’ for the Teatro Fenice, 
in the year 1794. Between that date and 1816 
Mayer set sixty-one operas ;—‘ Lodoiska’ and ‘ Le 
due Giornate’ twice over. Yet among this enormous 
mass of music the names only of some half-dozen 
works are recollected,—these being the ‘Ginevra di 
Scozia,’ ‘ Adelasia ed Aleramo,’ ‘Il Ritorno d’Ulisse,’ 
‘La Rosa rossa e la Rosa bianca,’ * L’Equivoco,’ and 
‘Medea.’ About the year 1816, though tempted by 
sundry more showy appointments, Mayer withdrew 
from the theatre, quietly established himself at 
Bergamo, and there devoted himself to the service 
of the Musical Institute. Of the pupils who pro- 
ceeded from this establishment, Donizetti is the 
most celebrated. The veteran maestro died on the 
2nd of December, aged eighty-two years. 

So far as our acquaintance with Mayer’s works 
enables us to speak, we may point to their cor- 
rectness of vonstruction and care of finish as remark- 
able and characteristic;—their vast number con- 
sidered. This is a sure consequence of a sound mu- 
sical education. It is better for an artist to place 
himself beyond the possibility of writing meagrely 
or ungrammatically before he begins his career of 
creation, than by painful retouchings of every special 
and separate work to lose his chance of nature and 
spontaneity. The time employed on a given labour 
is, we know, largely an affair of temperament ; but 
we cannot but point out, that there is more science 
in any two of Handel’s choruses than in a whole 
opera by Meyerbeer. Yet the former were thrown 
off as rapidly as some slight Italian melody, while 
the latter has been elaborated as heavily as if it 
were some canon only to be solved by the cunning 
of the Sphynx. M. Feétis, too, tells us that Mayer 
took pains with the orchestral part of his works. In 
melody he was sweet; expressive and pleasant to 
sing, rather than very fresh or original. He has left 


us one or two models of graceful form and deep 


feeling combined. Even with the recollection of 
Cherubini’s more ¢ragical music to the same situ- 
ation fresh in our minds, we may point to his duet, 
* Cedi al destin, from ‘ Medea,’ as a master-piece 
beyond the power, we think, of Time and Change ; 
which will range with Cimarosa’s magnificent * Sve- 
nami,’ from ‘Gli Orazi,’ Paér’s * Qual sepolecro,’ 
from ‘Agnese,’ and the more exciting two-voice 
compositions by Rossini. 

If the reputation of Mayer be already a by-past 
thing, it was because he lived in a time of transition, 
and in competition with half a dozen of those ge- 
niuses who make fame for themselves, but efface 
that of all minor prophets,—and not from lack of 
desert. His death, it is to be feared, deprives Italy 
of the last of those distinguished professors whose 
counsels trained sound composers as well as showy 
singers. 

Musicat Gosstr.—The Society of British Mu- 
sicians has fixed the evenings of the 9th and 23rd of 
February, and the 9th and 23rd of March, for the 
orchestral concerts, which we mentioned a fortnight 
since. But who could have anticipated, by any freak of 
fancy, that half the works which would be announced 
as the attractions of the series would be Mozart's 
‘Don Giovanni’ entire! and Dr. Mendelssohn’s ‘ First 
Walpurgis Night’? In the name of patriotism and 
propriety, we may ask, how could an Opera at once 
more trying and hackneyed have been selected than 
the first ?—trying, inasmuch as the English Donna 
Anna,and Zerlina, and Don Giovanni, and Leporello, 
and Don Ottavio, must dare comparison with the 
greatest Italian and German singers whom the world 
has seen, without a single one of the supports and 
appliances which the stage affords—and hackneyed, 
to a pass of familiarity running perilously near weari- 
ness, should the execution fall short of absolute per- 
fection. Are our singers anxious to rivet attention 
on their own inferiority? Are our composers, by 
way of stimulating the public to a just sense of their 
originality, compelled to have recourse to a foreign 
work, known by heart to every auditor? Neither 
can the selection of Dr. Mendelssohn’s Cantata be 
defended ; since it is well known that a conviction 





of its ultra-Germanism led its accomplished and in- 
telligent composer to hesitate with regard to the pro- 
priety of producing it at all in England—how much 
the more, in a concert given by a Society of British 
Musicians? Ifa cheap rivalry with the Philhar- 
monic Concerts is meditated, well and good. Such 
an enterprise might not be hopeless, if conducted 
with spirit, considering the manner in which the Phil- 
harmonic Directors have contrived to alienate most of 
the London artists worth conciliating. But, by way 
of illustrating the efforts of national musicians to en- 
courage the formation of a school of national music, 
the measure commented upon seems about as wise as 
would be the publication of an English musical gram- 
mar in German !—Public attention has been called 
to an advertisement put forth by Mr. Braham, from 
which it appears as if our veteran tenor, without 
formal farewel!, must be considered as having retired 
from public life, and as henceforth intending to con- 
fine himself to the training of young singers. We 
cannot advert to this announcement without also ex- 
pressing a wish, that some among our many unformed 
artists who struggle vainly for hearing, and inevitably 
sink into insignificance, would consider what has 
made Mr, Braham’s career so long, and enabled his 
great musical reputation to survive the gallery popu- 
larity, to gain which he so severely perilled it. ‘The 
secret would be found to comprise vocal accomplish- 
ment, musical science, propriety of expression, and 
sedulously cultivated articulation ; and insomuch as 
these are traditional, we cannot but rejoice over 
every prospect of their being perpetuated.—There 
is little news from Paris, save a rumour of a three- 
act opera by M. Félicien David—a style of compo- 
sition for which we imagine the composer better fitted 
than the grandeurs of the symphony—and of a two- 
act work by M. Flotow, whose ‘Stradella’ has de- 
cidedly produced “a legitimate effect” in Germany. 
A’son of that estimable composer of chamber music, 
Herr Aloys Schmitt, has just produced an operetta 
entitled ‘ Trilby,’ at Frankfort, with partial success. 
—A Statuette of Rossini sitting on a sofa, surrounded 
by his scores, apparelled in a paletot with the newest- 
fashioned French quilted lining, has for some weeks 
been looking towards us for notice. We have hesi- 
tated to answer the appeal, because we cannot praise 
the work. It has nothing of Art to recommend it ; 
still less can it boast that small cleverness which 
satisfies those who, unable to appreciate the beau- 
tiful, are content with the pretty. The composer of 
‘ Guillaume Tell’ would be foremost, we apprehend, 
to smile at his own image and its sentimental atti- 
tude. 


The rumour, to which we referred last week, that 
Mr. Lumley had engaged Mdlle. Jenny Lind, Mr. 
Bunn having consented to waive his claim, has drawn 
forth what appears to be an authorized statement of 
the fact. It appearedin the Morning Chronicle, and 
in justice to all parties we shall republish it :— 

“We have every reason to believe,” says the 
writer, “that the Atheneum’s announcement is er- 
roneous. So many incorrect reports have been in 
circulation respecting the engagement of Jenny Lind 
for this country, that justice to the gifted Berlin 
prima donna, and to the lessee of Drury-lane Theatre, 
exacts the publication of the facts which we are en- 
abled to supply. At the period that Jenny Lind 
appeared in her only original character, at the Berlin 
Opera, in Meyerbeer’s opera of the ‘Camp of Si- 
lesia,’ Mr. Bunn went to the Prussian capital ex- 
pressly to hear the vocalist in whose praise all 
Germany was so much excited. He immediately, 
through Meyerbeer, proposed terms for Drury-lane 
Theatre. Theseterms, with amendments suggested 
by the Swedish syren herself, were signed by her in 
the presence of the Earl of Westmoreland, the British 
minister in Berlin, and Meyerbeer, the adviser of 
Jenny Lind. The agreement was for twenty repre- 
sentations, fo be given either in May or October, 1845, 
at her own option, in order to afford time for the ac- 
quirement of the English language. Some time after 
thecontract had been signed, Mdlle. Lind wrote to Mr. 
Bunn, earnestly requesting that he would cancel the 
engagement, as she found the difficulties of our ver- 
nacular to bea complete bar to articulate a note on 
our stage. Mr. Bunn, in reply, offered to afford 
reasonable time for study, and suggested that the 
months of April, May, or June next might be selected, 





at her own discretion, to fulfil her contract, thy 
lessee at the same time pointing out to the “night; 
gale’ the trouble and expense he had incu 
visiting Berlin, as also his responsibility with hi 
patrons and subscribers, having announced he . 
the programme of hisattractions for the season 7 
English amateur, an enthusiastic admirer of Te 
Lind, who had been introduced to her at Frankf mY 
hearing that she had entered into an engagement vi “ 
the lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre, after signin 7 
with the Drury-lane director, wrote to her pond . 
out the evil effects of sucha course of action, Hoe 
is a translation of the reply of the Swedish star the 
original being in French :— an 

“* How shall I reply for so much kindness? You 
will tax me with ingratitude, but I hope t 
opinion of my good faith will not be affected, 
written to Mr. Bunn, to request him, as a favour, to 
return my signature, and to free me from a promise 
which it is impossible for me to keep. I admit that 
I was wrong to allow myself to be persuaded that the 
English language would be easy enough for me to 
appear on the stage. I am now convinced of the 
impossibility of such an attempt ; and I hope that Mr, 
Bunn is gentleman enough not to seek to profit by 
the circumstances which led to that fatal signature— 
my position in respect to M. Meyerbeer, whose opera 
(the Feldlager) was the principal condition. Truly 
I was teased, surprised, and I signed, without knoy- 
ing “‘ how and what,” between the acts of the operi, 
under the influence of my part. Finally, if I have 
made a blunder (bévue), I cannot be the victim ofa 
counsel as destructive as it was inconsiderate. Never 
shall I be enabled to sing in English, my habits (dis. 
positions) are opposed to it; but if ever I had sufficient 
confidence to believe myself capable of being able ty 
sing at the Italian Opera—at the Queen’s T heatre, 
you may believe in my word of honour that the affair 
of Drury-lane would prevent me from doing so, | 
must deplore the enthusiasm which caused me to 
sign the promise to appear there, for it deprives 
me for ever from the happiness of seeing you 
fine country, and to seek for the suffrages of a 
great people. May I, then, request you to exerci 
your influence with Mr. Bunn to relieve me froma 
burthen which weighs on my mind, and saddens me, 
I repeat to you, that I do not calculate on signing 
any other engagement in England. I have the 
honour to be, with the most perfect consideration, 
your very humble servant, JENNY Linn, 

** Copenhagen, Oct. 18, 1845. 

“As regards Mr. Bunn, we learn that he has 
given formal notice to the songstress that he will 
appeal to the King of Prussia fox bis interven- 
tion to compel the enforcement of the engage 
ment ; and, moreover, warning the fair Jenny thet 
if she sets foot in England and attempts to sing a 
any other locality than Drury-lane Theatre, he wil 
bring an action against her; the lessee not admit 
ting the syren’s plea of non-ability to acquire Eng- 
lish, since she made herself mistress of German 
in less than two months, and is besides an accon- 
plished French scholar.” 


hat your 
Thave 





Haymarket.—On Tuesday was produced Mr. Wel- 
ster’s version of ‘The Cricket on the Hearth.’ Critica 
opinion continues to be divided on the merit of Mh. 
Dickens’s tale; the style of the work being, as we have 
said, better than the subject; but the theatres are s 
eager as ever to present it in a dramatic shape, which, 
having been evidently written for the stage, they findm 
difficulty in doing. At this house, the cast is uncon- 
monly strong; John Peerybingle (Mr. Webster); 
Tackleton (Mr. Tilbury); Caleb Plummer (ML 
Farren) ; Mrs. Peerybingle (Miss Fortescue); av 
Bertha (Mrs. Seymour). The small part of the i» 
guised lover was enacted by Mr. Holl, and Tilly 
Slowboy by Mr. Buckstone! The last was, of cours, 
an outrageous caricature. Mr. Farren, we fea 
exaggerated the age of the doating toymaker. Te 
incident, to which his fondness gives rise, is the mos 
ambitious portion of the tale, and at the same tim 
that most liable to the attacks of hypercritics™ 
Perhaps the writer has not been careful enous 
concerning the admissibility of the postulates whic 
the situations necessarily assume ; on the other ban, 
critics in general have not sufficiently considered te 
narrow circle of life pourtrayed, and how the s 
rounding world might have been most effectuas 
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sly out from that poor man’s workshop. 

. er ey at this theatre, the incident seems 
7 | enough ; for all parties are in the secret, and 
ert the blind girl’s delusion, in accordance with 
mf ther’s views. Tackleton was admirably per- 

- ne by Mr. Tilbury. Mr. Webster was great in 
pa woe | much tried, and generous carrier ;—this is 
. ‘sely the kind of part for which the manager is 
07 ualified by his talents as an actor. It was 
al touching, vigorous and true ; highly 
finished in its details, yet natural in its general im- 
pression. We felt that the performer was at home 


in it; and that, in its way, nothing could be better. 
The same quality of praise is deserved by Miss For- 


tescue, who, in the suspected wife, more than realized 
the author's conception. Such is the pathos of her 
dyle, that even the objectionable sentimentalism of 
the character was lost in the current of feeling ;—it 
became, as it were, the fancy dress ofa good and glad 
heart—the wardrobe of a school-girl’s holiday, pro- 
duced, on 2 festive occasion, from the wife 's half for- 
sotten stores; and thus reconciled itself to pro- 
priety and taste. Bertha was somewhat overacted by 
Mrs. Seymour ; but her conception was correct, and 
ficiently brought out. It is seldom that all the 
characters of a piece are so judiciously distributed, 
and ably enacted. Mr. Dickens, in this respect, has 
heen a felicitous author. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences,—Dec, 29,._M. Armand 
Seguier read a notice of a new steam-engine, the 
invention of Messrs. Isoard and Mercier. After 
describing the construction of this engine, M. Seguier 
says:—* It differs from all that has hitherto been 
invented, not only in its construction, but also by 
the special manner in which the steam is employed. 
Instead of being conveyed from the generator to the 
motive apparatus, and undergoing on the way, or at 
the moment when its action is required, all the losses 
due to the diminution of volume by the causes of 
the cooling process, the steam is maintained at a 
very elevated temperature in the generating tube, 
and the relations of the heated surfaces and of hot 
water injected are calculated in such a way that the 
heat does not escape by the orifice until it has ac- 
quired an increase of temperature which permits 
it to act at once as steam and as dilated gas, 
—Several papers were read relative to discoveries 
and experiments in chemistry, but none of them 
possessed sufficient interest for the general reader.— 
M. Bory St. Vincent reminded the Academy, with 
reference to the announcement of the discovery of 
arace of white men in Algeria, having the type of 
the men of the North, that he had communicated 
this fact a,long time ago. 

M. de Cormenin and the French Democrats.— 
The Paris papers are occupied, at great length, 
with the particulars of a trial, in which M. de 
Cormenin, once the most popular of all the politi- 
cal writers of France, by a sort of compulsion which 
left him but a choice of awkward predicaments, 
figures curiously and uncomfortably. The sparse 
voces which the witty deputy seems to have flung 
about him rather carelessly, are here returned as 
unexpected witnesses against himself; and certain 
suspicious modifications in his judicial sentences, as 
Timon the Critic, have been systematized into an 
imputation of motive which strikes directly at his 
influence as an uncompromising public writer. In 
thetrial in question, a M. Victor Bouton was crimi- 
nally charged with the abstraction of certain auto- 
graphs of M. de Cormenin. Bouton is a furious 
democrat,_wassometimesincea clerk to M. Pagnerre, 
the publisher of M. de Cormenin ; and in the former 
character was one of the popular deputy’s thousand 
worshippers,—while in the latter capacity he was 
particularly employed to correct that writer's proofs. 
M.de Cormenin, on the most intimate and confi- 
dential terms with his publisher, seems to have ad- 
dressed to him amusing and characteristic letters ; in 
"hich philosophical naxims,social opinions, and reflec- 
tions highly unpalatable to third parties, are strangely 
mixed up with trivial commissions and commonplace 
directions: and some of these, together with certain 
proof-sheets containing M. de Cormenin’s marginal 
notes, are found in Bouton’s possession, after his 
dismissal from M, Pagnerre’s employment, The only 





question, as regards the accused, is whether they 
came naturally into his hands, or were feloniously 
taken; and on this point he obtained the verdict of 
the jury:—the subsequent use which he made of the 
manuscripts is not defended by his own counsel. 
Furious, like all his party, at the defection of M. de 
Cormenin in his celebrated work ‘ Feu! Feu!” 
Bouton published a pamphlet against the deputy 
entitled, ‘Boulet Rouge contre Timon;’ in which 
he attacked the formidable writer with the weapons 
abstracted from the latter’s own armoury—furnish- 
ing an uncomfortable comment on the offending 
book from the letters and notes which he asserted 
had been addressed by M. de Cormenin to himself. 
The asserted correspondence being denied, Bouton fol- 
lowed up his first pamphlet by a second :—“Cormenin. 
—Fac-similes to grace the denials of that gentleman 
addressed to Boulet Rouge, in the fourteenth edition 
of his ‘Feu! Feu!’ ”—the fac-similes being printed at 
the end, as piéces de conviction. M.de Cormenin’s 
reluctance to come into the courts of law, and sub- 
ject himself, with such a case, to the handling of a 
shrewd advocate, is intelligible enough; and received 
its abundant justification in the clever speech of M. 
Charles Hello for the accused; but it became the 
least of two evils by the perseverance of Bouton’s 
attacks. To stop these became necessary, at all 
risks; when the latter, resolutely bent on defeating 
M. de Cormenin’s candidateship for the Academy, 
added, to his charges of hypocrisy and cynicism, an 
ingenious accusation of literary bribery. Some ne- 
gotiation seems to have taken place in the hope of 
intimidating or persuading the impracticabledemocrat 
from his purpose; but these having failed, the pre- 
sent proceedings, directed against it, have answered 
the purpose nearly as well, in the explanations put 
into the mouth of counsel. The publication depre- 
cated is almost as complete by this means, and 
comes in a more imposing form and from a more 
unimpeachable souree.—M. Bouton, it seems, as 
copyist in ordinary for M. de Cormenin, had some 
suspicious recollections in reference to the Livre des 
Orateurs ; which he set about verifying by a careful 
collation of the various editions of that work. There, 
he found descrepancies between the first and last, 
too glaring to be either accidental or honest; but 
which were explainable on a theory that suited his 
designs. M. Guizot, to whom eloquence and con- 
sistency are formally denied in the early testimony, 
is quoted for his eloquence and defended for his 
directness in the amended version. M. Thiers, who, 
both on moral and physical points, came under the 
early lash of Timon, is now found to be an object of 
his admiration in both senses, M. de Lamartine who 
“spoke neither French nor English—whose loose 
and flowing style balanced itself ridiculously on 
either leg,” is restored to the ranks of the orators. —A 
ray of light broke into Bouton’s willing mind ;— 
* all these men are Academicians, and M. de Cormenin 
wants to get into the Academy!” Accordingly the 
inevitable Bouton announced, as in the press, ‘ Par- 
liamentary Sketches; being a Sequel to the Book 
of Orators,’ by a pamphleteer resembling Timon. 
This work, the fruit of long and patient search into 
the various editions of the ‘ Orators,’ by the political 
and literary Chameleon of the day, will form an indis- 
pensable supplement to the latter editions only of 
that fine book. Private notes, dropped from the 
pocket of the pamphleteer who resembles Timon, 
and picked up on the road to Montargis, not far 
from the Chateau of Lamothe, will make it one of 
the most piquant pages of cotemporary history. 
Documents of singular importance, communicated 
by various statesmen, will add to the interest of the 
book—filled with daring revelations in reference to 
the men who have figured on the political scene 
since 1830. The first orator put up to sale, will 
be M, A. de Lamartine.—-M. de Cormenin could no 
longer defer his appeal to the law, for the recovery 
of his manuscripts; and hence the charge against 
Bouton. 

Journalism in Austria.—According to the foreign 
papers, the number of existing journals is 159—which, 
to a population of thirty-one millions and a half, 
gives one for every 198,110 inhabitants. Of this 
total, 40 are political journals, 12 commercial; and 
the other 107 are devoted to science and literature— 
a singular proportion certainly, and very significant. 
Of these 29 appear in Austria Proper—2+ of the 29 in 





Vienna; 43 in the Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom—30 
of them at Milan; 21 in Hungary—of which 14 at 
Pesth ; 17 in Bohemia—of which 13 at Prague; and 
49 in the remainder of the States. Their languages 
are, 76 German, 53 Italian, 15 Slavonic, 1 French, 
and 14 in various other tongues. 

On Artificial Uliramarine.—Till within the last 
twelve or fifteen years the only source of this beauti- 
ful pigment was the rare mineral, lapis lazuli. The 
price of the finest ultramarine was then so high as 
five guineas the ounce. Since the mode of making 
it artificially has been discovered, however, its price 
has fallen to a few shillings the ounce. Artificial 
ultramarine is now manufactured to a very con- 
siderable extent on the continent, but as faras I can 
learn, none has as yet been made in Great Britain. 
The chief French manufactories of ultramarine are 
situated in Paris; and the two largest ones in Germany 
are those of Meissen in Saxony, and of Nuremberg 
in Franconia. Three kinds of ultramarine occur in 
commerce, the blue, the green, and the yellow. The 
two first only are true ultramarines, that is, sulphur 
compounds ; the yellow is merely chromate of baryta. 
Both native and artificial ultramarine have been ex- 
amined very carefully by several eminent chemists, 
who, however, have been unable to throw much light 
upon theirtrue nature. Chemists have undoubtedly 
ascertained that ultramarine always consists of silica, 
alumina, soda, sulphur, and a little oxide of iron, but 
no two specimens, either of the native or artificial 
ultramarine, contain these ingredients in at all similar 
proportions, * * The last chemist who has examined 
ultramarine is Dr. Elsner, who has published a very 
elaborate paper upon it in the 23rd number of Erd- 
mann’sJournal for 1841. The first part of Dr. Elsner’s 
paper is historical, and contains an account of the 
accidental discovery of artificial ultramarine by Tas- 
sart and Kuhlman in 1814, and of the labours of 
subsequent chemists, He then gives a detailed ac- 
count of his own experiments. * * Dr. Elsner’s 
paper does not, however, furnish any details by which 
ultramarine could be manufactured successfully on 
the great scale. Thus, for example, in regard to the 
necessary degree of heat, perhaps the most important 
circumstance in the process, he gives no directions 
whatever. We know, however, from other sources, 
that it should be a low red heat, as at much higher 
temperatures both native and artificial ultramarine 
soon become colourless. Dr. Elsner, indeed, does 
not affirm that he was able to procure ultramarine 
in quantity of a uniformly good colour. In fact, the 
process of Robiquet, published nearly ten years ago, 
is the best which scientific chemists possess, though 
undoubtedly the manufacturers have greatly im» 
proved upon it. Robiquet’s process consists in heat- 
ing to low redness a mixture of one part porcelain 
clay, one and a half sulphur, and one and a half parts 
anhydrous carbonate of soda, either in an earthen- 
ware retort or covered crucible, so long as vapours 
are given off. When opened, the crucible usually 
contains a spongy mass of a deep blue colour, con- 
taining more or less ultramarine mixed with the ex. 
cess of sulphur employed, and some unaltered clay 
and soda. The soluble matter is removed by wash- 
ing, and the ultramarine separated from the other 
impurities by levigation. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that the results of Robiquet’s process are by no 
means uniform; one time it yields a good deal of 
ultramarine of excellent quality, and perhaps, at the 
very next repetition of the process in circumstances 
apparently similar, very little ultramaiine is obtained, 
and that of an inferior quality. The fabrication of 
ultramarine is a subject which well deserves the at- 
tention of English chemical manufacturers, as it could 
be carried on with peculiar advantage in this country. 
The chief expense of the process is the fuel required, 
which can be purchased in Great Britain for less 
than half the money it would cost either in France 
or Germany.—Proceedings of P. S. of Glasgow. 

Agricultural Phenomenon.—Mr. Tony Sheepshanks, 
of Botany Bay, near Enfield, received from Mr. Petti- 
grew several grains of wheat, which he had found in 
unrolling a mummy. These were duly sown, and 
the result has been truly wonderful; for Mr. Sheep- 
shanks, on entering the field last autumn, discovered 
to his surprise an abundant crop of mummies, 
The Almanack of the Month. 


To CorrEsPponDENTSs,—An old Subscriker—L, D.—H, C,-> 
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Koch’s History of Europe. 6 0 
Leigh Hunt’s 100 Moniances of Real Life’ * 3 6 
Michelet’s ie hore of France. Parts, each . 3 6 
SED, FO Mee GNOUE satcccceenenetoccsmnonnes 10 6 
Monastic and Social on in «tin Twelfth Century — Ss . 
Procter’s History of Ita! 6 0 
Ranke’s History of the Denis aioaaien 12 0 
tanke’s Ottoman Empire (completing the foregoing work) .. 3 0 
Ditto bound together as ‘ Sovereigns and Nations of Southern 
SOON WREUEE nnvarccocngasens es scene 16 0 
Stow’s Survey of London, with Notes, &c. 5 6 
The Fayourite of Nature. Fourth Edition.. - 36 
Thierry’s History of tea ag 0 an C onque st. 7 0 
T hierry’ 's Merovingian Era, E) . 46 
pum Sane together, cloth, as T hierry’ Historical W = -13 6 
Tytler’s Elements of Universal History, greatl —_——- 46 
T to History of the French Revolution. Cloth ° 525 0 
Thiers’s Consulate and Empire. In parts, 2 - 26 
United States Exploring aoe Cloth. cae © 


In the Press. 
Paabhy pacepecvoseresseenecen es 


Michelet’s Life of Luther. 6 
ife and Times of XGuvin. Translated by DE 


r. He — 

Stebbin, 

Anirate Beven and Philip the Second. From the French of M. 
igne 

*x* These works are printed in a very clear type,*on the best 


paper, and a half-crown part contains as much as an ordina: 
volume of 400 pages, Fm fy charged 10s, and 12s. A more de’ ited 





rn irst Editi 
the Pityvingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 


prospectus can be had bookseller. 
Any of the parts can benad p price 1s, extra each, in cloth, 


FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR PRIVATE TUITION, 

In 8vo. price 12s, in cloth, the Ninth Edition of 
GUIDE to the FRENCH ey 

especially devised for persons who wish to Tuas, the 

ments of that Lan age se rt RETHON of a Teacher, 
5 ETHO 

London : Robert Baldwin, 47 3 a 
A Key to the Exercises in the above work, ty 
means of which any  esaage: of amature understanding ma 
the elements of the nch language practically, as sure 


poets teacher were sitting by his side , et 


and, w: 

cial knowledge of it, may teach it to others, Direction 
in the Key to parents, not accustomed to teach languages, wh Bre 
to instruct their children with the assistance of this book, he 
they must proceed. Price 8s. cloth. how 


The Fifth Edition, in 12mo. price 5s. bound 


PRACTICAL SYSTEM of ALGEBRA, 
designed for the Use of Schools and Private Tuition, 
By PETER NICHOLSON and J. ROWB OTHAN, 
*y* In this edition the authors have not only intr i 
important original matter, particularly on 
quantities, binomial theorem, series, &c., but 
to illustrate many parts of the work by suc 
make it still more acceptable to the public. 
London: printed for Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster- “TOW, 
A Key to the above work, containing the Solu. 
Sree of more than 900 ae oe, by nse of which, and the Algebra, 
& person may acquire a knowledge of this val 
the assistance of a master. Price &s, . bound table science witha 








ra 
NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, 
The Fourth Edition, corrected, in a large vol. 8vo. price 10s, 6d, 
boards, or 12s. bound, 
TREATISE on NAVIG ATION ani 
NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, adapted to the Purposes a 
Biopentary Instruction; with an Extensive Series of Exampl 
oo Exere he od all the became adapted for Nautical ‘Computy 
ions ; wi ules and Examp’ “whe a to the’ N Alma 
nac’ in its New = im sroved F< - a 
By EDWARD RIDDLE E, F.R.A.S. 
Master of the Nautical School, Greenwich Hospital, 
London: Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row, 
Also, extracted from the above work, price only 2s. éd, 
Tables of the Logarithms of Numbers, and of Sines, 
Tangents, and Secants, to Six Places of Decimal 


—— 
MUSICAL COMPOSITION, ew AND THOROUGH 


OGIER’S SYSTEM “of the SCIENCE of 
4 MUSIC, New Edition, with considerable additions, adapted 
popular Teaching. Part VIL. is now ready, price 2s, 6d, 
Published by J. Green, at his Academy on this § System for P,P. 
a Playing, &c. 33, Soho-square. 

N.B. The Work complete to be had i in French and German, 


NS SANITY.—The Lectures of Dr. Conotty a on 
the principal Form of INSANITY, as delivered at the Ha» 
Wek danatie Asylum, are now in course of publication in THE 
LAN . They will Be continued in that Journal until th 
C waren is completed. first Number of the Annual Volume of 
Tue Lancet was published on pe apong | it sare the 3rd. It 
contained a Lecture by Dr. Conolly on THE ; NATURE, CAUSES, 
AND TREATMENT OF MEL ANC ‘HOLI 
John Churchill, London. Orders for Tne am are received 
by ail Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ELEGANT PRESENTS. 
Just published by Dobbs, Bailey & Co, London, 
HE CARTOONS of RAPHAEL in RELIEF: 


forming a set of embossed Tableaux, in an ornamental bor, 

Imperial 4to. size, 18s. 6d. ; or in box, full gilt, 21s. 

The Blind Fiddler, and Cut Finger : 
finished in relief, after Wilkie. Imperial 4to. 2+ 
2is. the pair. 

The Drawing-room Almanac, for 1846, on card 
board, illuminated and embossed, price 1s, 

An Embossed Model Map of the Holy Land 
(dedicated to her Majesty); handsomely framed, 2ls. ‘es 


ial 
adapted for the use of Families, and the higher class of iblieal 
Students. 





to 








elaborately 


. Gd. each ; framel, 


Sold by all Booksellersand Stationers. 


SACRED POETRY FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 
In small 8yo. price 2s, 6d, (with 26 Illustrations, beautifully 
engraved on Wood,) 


A®,A ALPHABET OF ‘EMBLEMS. Ih 


Contents : /Ark—Bible—Crown—Dial—Eagle— Fruit —Garder- 
Hen—Inn—J udge—King—Lion — <a Nest—Oak —Peacock— 
Quail — Rainbow —Sower —Turtle - Dove—Usurer—-Viper—Well- 
Xerxes—Y¥ oke—feee ness. 
By the Rey. T. B. MURRAY, M.A 
Rivingtons, Be Paul’ 's Churchyard, and Ww aterloo-place. 


HODGSON’S foe vase, BOER FOR THE CLERGY—8am 








SDITIO 
In 8yo. price 18s. the Sixth Fdition of 
NSTRUCTIONS for the USE of CANDI- 

DATES for HOLY ORDERS, and of the PAROCHIAL 
—— Y, as to Ordination, Licences, Induction, Pluralities, Resi- 
denee, &e.'&e. ; with Acts of Parliament relating to the above, and 
Forms to be use 1. 

By CHRISTOPHER HODGSON, M.A. 

Secretary to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
This Edition contains many important alterations in conse 
quence of Acts of Parliament passed since the last edition (188); 
including a complete Digest of the powers enabling Incumbents to 
rovide or improve Glebe Houses, and instructions for the grant of 
ueases of Glebe Lands under the recent Act ; with other - ditions 
of importance to the Cler, y and their Solicitors or Agen 
ivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Lt 


PERRANZABULOE.—FIFTH EDITION. 

In small 8vo. price 8s. (with Illustrations), the Fifth Edition, of 
JERRANZABULOE, the LOST CHURCH 

FOUND; or,the Church of England not a new Church, but 
ancient, aposto! ical, and independent, and a Protesting Church 
Nine Hundred Years before the Reformation. 
y the Rey. T. COLLINS TRELA WN Y, M.A 
Rector of Soar, Somerset, and late Fellow of Baitiol College 
The Volume contains an interestin Aare of the Hi 
recent recovery of the ancient Chure Perranzabuloe, a 
wall, after being buried in the Sand for ta Hundred 








Rivingtons, St, Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo ot iam 
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eee — 
plished, feap. 8vo. cloth lettered, price 7s. 6d. 
ITESSIONS of an HOMQZOPATHIST. 
—— “Quanquam ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat 2, Hor. Si” don: Whittaker & Co, Edin 
*, m. 3 . ° 
lin : Samuel B O’And sold by all Booksellers. 


INVALID and GENERAL LIFE 
enicals OFFICE, 
pA Lonpon : 25, Pall Mall, and 8, Change Alley. 
Dupin: 22. Nassau Street. 
Subscribed Capital, 500,000/. 





resasedl d at all ages on equitable 
Diseased and healthy oe er G. PN EISON, Actuary. 
term 


5. Pall Mall. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
T SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
wered by Act of Parliament. CAPITAL, 500,000/. ’ 
Eth attention of the public is requested to the terms of this 
Company for LIFE INSURANGM ond ST ecm which 

js made hetween MALE an aan mee ). et ——-. 
Batre from MALE. | wa MALE. | A FEMALE, 

ge 











at | Whole Life Premiums. Whole Life Premiums. 
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Cneavee 
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or 13 1 
3 2 , saawe ese ls & 12 ve , 
ith the rates of premium for the intermediate 
aeietnd every information, may be had at the Head Oilice in 
vork f the Agents. dé 
=— of aL NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 
t for the Life Department, cS 
London Aeee EO. BURBIDGE. 2, Moorgate-street, City. 
ROTECTOR LIFE ASSOCIATION, 35, Old 
P Jewry, peste. Jeneaty 2, ee. duction 
din this office on the mutual or participati 
perenie are informed, that the amount of the additions made 
to their several policies, in conformity with the resolution come 
to at the General Meeting, held on the 11th ult., will be com- 
municated to them as soon as the requisite calculations, which 
eeding with the utmost dispatch, can be completed. 
ea of the amounts added may, in the meantime, he 
cbtained from the following table, which exhibits the addi- 
tions made to policies of ten years’ standing effected at the ages 
undermentioned :— 
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1 
1 
1 
4 
6 
4 
4 
0 
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COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE} 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
tablished 1831. Head Office, 26, St. Andrew's-square, Edin- 
urgh ; London Office, 61 a, Hoonsate, street, 

President—His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH and 

QUEENSBERRY, K.G. 
Vice- Presidents—The Right Hon. Lord Gray; the Right Hon. 
Lord Abercromby. 

ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
The leading principle of this Mutual Assurance Society is, 
that the whole profits are divisible among the policy-holders 
every Shoes pease, In illustration of the eminent success which 
has attended the Society, it may be stated, that the additions 
made to Policies have been at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum 
on the sum assured and on the vested bonus. Thus the holder 
of a Policy for 1,0002. effected on the Ist of March, 1832, will, if 
it become a claim (after 3ist August) during the present year, 
be entitled to 1,348/. -, and so on as regards other Policies. 





. 6s. 3d. 
The Accumulated Fund exceeds 300,000/., and the annual 
revenue is above 80,000/., the whole being in a course of steady 
and increasing prosperity. 

NOTICE, — POLICI effected before the Ist of MARCH 
participate ina FULL _ YEAR'S BONUS. 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent for London. 
61 a, Moorgate-street. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY. 
1, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON. 
i i i K.L.S. Chairman. 
P John Stewart, Esq., M.P. Deputy Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Sir Rd. Armstrong, | William Kilburn, Esq. 

C.B. K.C.T. & 8. ‘rancis Macnaghten, Esq. 
John Bagshaw, Esq. Charles Otway layne, Esq. 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. Robert Saunders, Esq. 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. 


ieitor—William H., Cotterill, Esq. 
. , , Physician—George Burrows, M.D. 

.The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
ciety of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
to offer great advantages; especially to those parties who may 
wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 
future premiums. oh 

The following table will show the result of the last division of 

rofits, as declared on the 8th of May, 1844, to all persons who 

ad on that day paid six annual premiums :— 
A Reduced 


Annual 
Premium 
(for the cur- 
rent year). 





when 
H Date of 
Policy " 
was Policy, 


Sum 
Assured, 


Original 
Premium, 
issued. 





£19 6 8 
24 8 4) 
3110 0 
4215 0/| 21 

6611 8 33 

DAVID JONES, Actuary. 





FANCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 


PATENT TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 
purchased at MINTON & Co.'s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion- 
place, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge. 

= YATT, PARKER & Co. Agents. 
The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in 


price. R 

N.B. An assortment of plain and ornamental doordurniture, 
slabs. and tiles, for fire-places. &c. &c. 
| ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.— 

© These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 

34 inches, possess sullicient power to show clearly Jupiter's 
Moons. Its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering Telescope, 
both as to magnifying and defining power, renders f peculiarly 
adapted to the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35s.; or 
sent through the post at 36s.—The same Instrument, with an 
additional Kkye-piece (Huyghensian) to show Saturn's Ring and 
some of the Double Stars, with Stand and Case, 4} inches by 
3inches, to contain the whole, 3/. 2s.—To be had of the Maker, 
JOHN DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 
1 RESSING-CASES. — Fisuer, 188, Strand. — 
‘ A large STOCK of CASES, with new and improved mor- 
ticed partitions, which cannot possibly break loose ; warranted 
to stand the tropical climate. A good dressing-case, either 
lady's or gentleman's, may be purchased from 3/. to sol. Also 
writing desks, work-boxes, leather travelling desks, and de- 
spatch boxes. 8S. F. has the best selection of the above in the 
trade; also an assortment of fancy articles too numerous to 
mention, 
ME TCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
4 BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES —The Tooth Brush 
bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleansin a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. 
Brushes of saprered graduated and powerful friction. 

rushes, which act in the most surprising and successful _man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFLE'S Sole Esta- 
blishment, 

1308, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe's” adopted 

by some houses. 


JETTS'S PATENT BRANDY, certified by the 

faculty of England to be the purest spirit, and guaranteed 

by the Patent Metallic Capsules, embossed “ Betts's Patent 

Brandy, 7, Smithfield Bars,” is sold at 3s. 6d. bottle included, 

by the most respectable dealers, lists of whom may be obtained 

at the Distillery, where quantities of not less than two — 
in bulk or bottles, are supplied. Address, 7, Smithfield Bars. 

















| ‘ _ 
Ase | sum _| Annual | Addition 

. H to Sum 

head. | Assured. Premium. | 4Scured. 


Per Centage of 
Addition on 
Premiums paid. 





&. 8. 

41 0 per Cent. 

37 low 

| 32 4 ran 

| 27 7 

| es oe 
The additions made on this occasion, if compared with the 

amount of premiums paid since 1840, will be found to average 

very nearly 46 per cent. upon them. . 7 

pectuses containing, in addition to the usual information, 

areport of the proceedings at the last Quinquennial Meeting, a 

Jist of proprietors. and an account of the Society's Assets and 

Liabilities, may be had on application to the Actuary, or to 

any of the Agents of the Association. 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCECOMPANY. 
1N Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 
Capital 1,000,000/., 


eococe? 








fully subscribed. Offices, 4, New Bank- 
buildings, and 10, Pall Mall East. - 
lent—His Grace the Duke of SUTHERLAND, K.G. 


Presid 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman of the London 


Board. 
FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq., Director H.E.1.C., Vice-Chairman. 
B. and M. Boyd, Esas., Resident Managers. 
John Webster, M.D., F.R.S., Physician. 
LIFE ASSURANCE, | 

Thesystem adopted by this Company gives to the assured 
every advantage Life Assurance is capable of affording, and the 
rapid progress the Company’s Life Business has made, and is 
making, shows that it is duly appreciated bythe public. | 

At 3ist December, 1844, the sum insured by subsisting policies 
was 2,155,255/. ; the annual revenue 90,202/. 4s. 7¢.; and the ac- 
cumulated premiums 442,393/, 138. 9d. | r i 

Assurances may be effected either with or without participa- 
tion in the surplus. 7 

ose who pay the participating rate share in the profits to 
the extent of four-fifths, or 80 per cent., without incurring the 
responsibility of mutual assurance. 

At the last investigation, 3lst December, 1844, the Bonus or 
addition made to the Participating Policies was at the rate of 
Ul. 10s. per cent. on the sum insured for each premium paid 
during the septennial period, reckoning previous bonuses as 
sums insured, and as such entitled to participate. 

bus, for example, a Policy of 5000/., having 

Si8l. 2s. 6d. of previously vested additions, 

Tanked fOr cececereccecesccccccseveccscccsoes - 
And had a further addition made to it of .--.«+.+-+++ 
And will, according to the principle above mentioned,———-——— 

ranked at next division of Profits asa Policy for £6,429 0 6 

Tables of increasing premiums have been formed on a plan 
peculiar to this Company, whereby assurance may be effected 
for the whole of life, the premium commencing very low, and 
stadually increasing during the first five years, after which 
auniform premium is paid during the remainder of life. 

Specimen of the Tables. 
Premium for Assuring 100/. 
First! | Second) Third | Fourth; Fifth Remainder 
Age.| Year.| Year.| Year. | Year. ear.| of Life, 
| Me Sisasued Bence Bick meet rox ie 
3 (£1 3 9)£15 2.£16 8/£1 3 4£110 O£210 5 
40 11110! 113 9! 11510 118 1) 20 6 3 8 3 

This table is not only suitable to those who, from the prospect 
of an increasing income, or other circumstances, prefer paying 
asmaller sum during the first few years, but is also decidedly 
the best mode of insuring with the view of securing the repay- 
ment of temporary loans. It is preferable to a period policy, 
as it may be continued to the end of life, without requiring new 
certificates of health or incurring a higher rate of premium. 

Fire I — This C y insures against fire, private 
houses, country mansions, furniture in the same, and farm 
steadings, at the usual moderate rates. 

A DP may be obtained of the Secretary, Henry T 
son, Esq., 4, New Bank-buildings; or of the Actuary, 


Thom: 
10, Pall Mall Kast, 
JOHN KING, Actuary. 











RITANNIA LIFE, ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. ix. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an 
ample subscribed capital, and the large fund accumulated from 
the premiums on upwards of 6000 Policies. 

Half the amount only of the annual premium required during 
the first five years, the remaining half premiums being paid out 
of the profits, which, after five years, will be annually divided 
among the Assured. 

PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 

The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases 
were qmerantes are effected for the purpose of securing Loans 
or Ss. 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for 
half the amount of premium for seven years, to be then 
paid off, or remain a charge upon the Policy, at the option of 


the holder. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 
Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 100/. for the 
yhole Term of Life. 





PROPRIETARY BRANCH, 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE 
BRANCH, 





| Half Pre- | WholePre-| 
Age. |;nium first/mium afte: 
five years. | five years. 


| 


| Half Pre- | Whole Pre- 
Age. | mium first | mium after 
seven years. jseven years. 

| 
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2 69 | 5 6 
PETER MORRISON. 
PATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS, — 
E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 
ear. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each; excellent Silver 
ever ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each. Dent's manufacture is guaranteed to him by three 
separate Patents.granted in 1836, 1810, and 1842. 
___ 82, Strand ; 33. Cockspur-street ; 34, Royal Exchange. ; 
PERKINGS HOT-WATER APPARATUS 
r gros WARMING AND VENTILATING BUILDINGS, 
c 


Cc. 
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EXTENSION OF PATENT. 
On the 10th March, 1845, Her Majesty’s Privy Council having 
reviously heard evidence as to the merits of A. M. Perkins’s 
Patent Hot-Water Apparatus, Lord Brough gave judg t 
of which the following is an extract :— 
“Their Lordships are of opinion that they ought to advise 
Her Majesty to extend this patent, which is an i i and 





RANDY AND CAPSULES— 
Mr. BETTS (the late firm of J. T. Betts & Co.) Patent 
Brandy Distiller, 7, Smithtield Bars, feels it due to himself and 
the public to state, that the manufacture of the Patent Brandy 
was not, nor ever has been, known to any person except to 
himself and one of his sons. And tbat he was succeeded in the 
business of the Distillery, 7, Smithfield Bars, by his Sons, 
J.T. Betts, jun. & Co. on bis retiring therefrom, in 1843. 

Mr. Betts further states, that he is the sole patentee, manu. 
facturer, and vendor of the Metallic Capsule (or solid metal 
covering for the mouths of botties); that no other Brandy in 
England, except BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, is thereby pro- 
tected. The Patent Metallic Capsule if, therefore, applied to 
any other Brandy, must have been surreptitiously obtained. 

Metallic Capsule Manufactory, 
1, Wharf-road, City-road. 
B ED FEATHERS. — Mixed, 1s. per lb. ; grey 

d goose, ls. 4d. per lb. ; foreign prey goose, ls. 8d. per Ib. ; 
best foreign grey goose, 2s. per lb. ; best Irish white grey goose 
s. 6d. per lb.; best Dantzic, 3s. perlb. Warranted sweet and 
free from dust. A List of every description of Bedding, con- 
taining weights, sizes, and prices, sent free y post, on applica. 
tion to HEAL & Son, Feather Dressers and Bedding Manuface 
turers, 196, ‘Tottenham. court-road, opposite the Chanel. 


MPROVEMENT OF ‘THE HAIR.—It is now 
generally conceded that the growth of hair may be most 
materially improved or impeded by artificial means. In no 
instances are the effects of external applications more promi- 
nently displayed than by a bare, stinted, dry, and lank ap- 
pearance on the one hand, or a clustering, wavy, rich, and 
glossy luxuriance on the other. The latter all-important 
desideratum to female grace and loveliness can only be con- 
fidently anticipated by the application of a cprefalts com- 
pounded preparation, having the sanction of rank and fashion 
for its guarantee. Such is 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, 

an article of unexampled celebrity and unfailing efficacy. 
Oldridge’s Balm of Columbia prevents the hair from becomin: 
weak, thin, or grey. and occasions that beautiful lustre and cur 
so highly conducive to beauty or grace in either sex. Price 
3s. 6d., 6s., and lis. per bottle; no other prices are genuine. 
Ask for OLDRIDGw'S BAL 
ened WELLINGTON-STREET, the second house from the 

rand. 


Wj TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and CON- 
\J TRACTION of the CHEST are entirely prevented, and 
gently and effectually removed in Youth, and Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, by the occasional use of the IMPROVED) ELASTIC 
CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, simple, easily employed 
outwardly or invisibly, without any uncomfortable constraint 
or impediment to exercise. Sent per post, by Mr. A. BINYON, 
10 Tavistock-street, Covent Garden, London, or full particulars 
on receiving a postage stamp. é 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 

N'Y ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
4 confidently recommended as a simple, but certain re- 
medy, to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, 
Billious and Liver Complaints; they act as a powerful tonic and 
gentle aperient, imparting strength to the stomach and com- 
posure to the nervous system. Sold in bottles, at Is. lid. or 
2s. 9d. each, ae WILLOUGHBY & Co. late B. G. Windus, 61, 
5 t it 

















useful invention, for the peri d of five years.” 

The Patentee having acquired great experience during 14 
years’ close application to the erection of this Apparatus in 
every variety of form, and having effected many improvements, 
he can with renewed confidence offer it to the attention of the 
gente as a most efficient mode of warming and ventilating 

uildings. 

Numerous references can be given of its successful applica- 
tion, to churches, mansions, conservatories, warehouses, offices, 
cme-rcem, &e. &e. 3 

lans and estimates will be furnished on application at the 
Manufactory, 6, Francis-street, Regent-square, Gray's -Inn 
road, London, 





out, and nearly all Medicine Veuders. 
Be sure to ask for NORTON’S PILLS, and do not be per- 
suaded to purchase an imitation. 


1O MEDICINE for the CURE of COUGHS, 

ASTHMA, and CONSUMPTION, &c. was ever attended 

with such speedy and unfailing success as Dr. LOCOCK’'S 
PULMONIC WAFERS. : 

In every newspaper and publication throughout the kingdom 
may seen testimonials of their wonderful efficacy. ‘To 
singers and public speakers they are invaluable for steering and 
strengthening the voice; they have a pleasant taste. ice 
ls. lid., 28. 9d., and Ils. per box.—Agents: Da Silva & Co. 1, 
Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London. by all medicine venders, 
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STANDARD WORKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. COLBURN. 


HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON -|—= 


AT ST. HELENA. 


By THE COUNT DE MONTHOLON. 
Translated into English, with the sanction of the Author, from the Original UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS. 2 vols. 8vo. (Just ready.) 





RUSSIA UNDER THE AUTOCRAT, NICHOLAS [I 


By IVAN GOLOVINE, 


2 vols. small 8yo. with a full-length Portrait of the Empero-. 


A RUSSIAN SUBJECT. a 





SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 


By the late LAMAN BLANCHARD, Esq. 
WITH A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR, BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 
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vols. small Svo. with a Portrait of the Author, from a Drawing by D. Mactiss, R.A., and several Wood Engravings from Designs by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, &c. 31s. 6d. boand 





THE NEW TIMON. A Romance of London. 


Parts L. and IL 


TWO ROMANCES by B. DISRAELI, Esq. 


M.P. Author of ‘Coningsby’ and ‘ Sybil.’ 
printed with the permission of the Author, and comprised 
trait of Mr, Disraeli. 


LETTERS of ROYAL and ILLUSTRIOUS 


LADIES of GREAT BRITAIN. Edited from the Originals, with Introductory Notices, 
by MARY ANNE EVERETT WOOD. 3 vols. small 8vo. with Fac-simile Autographs, 
31s. Gd. bound. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. By 


AGNES STRICKLAND. 8 vols. 10s. Gd. each, bound, with Illustrations. 


LETTERS of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 


Edited, with an Historical Introduction and Notes, by AGNES STRICKLAND. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with numerous Additions, 2 vols. 21s. bound. 


DIARY and MEMOIRS of SOPHIA DORO- 


THEA, Consort oF Gzorce I. Now first published from the Originals. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Portrait, &c. 28s. bound. 


MEMOIRS of PRINCE CHARLES STUART, 


commonly called “ THE YOUNG PRETENDER.” By C. L. KLOSE, Esq. 2 vols. 8yo. 
with Porirait, 24s. bound. 


1, CONTARINI FLEMING—2. ALROY. Re- 


together in 3 vols, with a Por- 
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EVENINGS at HADDON HALL. Edited 


by the BARONESS DE CALABRELLA, and superbly Embellished with 24 Steel 
ings by the{FIRST ARTISTS from Designs by GEORGE CATTERMOLE. 1 vol. 8yo. 
bound, 31s, 6d. 


-LADY.HESTER STANHOPE’S MEMOS 


Second Edition, 3 vols, small 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 31s. 6d. bound. 





THE CRESCENT 


ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 


and the CROSS. By 


Turmp Epition. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


REVELATIONS of SPAIN in 1845. 


T. M. HUGHES, Esg. Second Edition, with Additions, 2 vols. 21s. bound. 


THE DISPATCHES and LETTERS of AD 


MIRAL LORD VISCOUNT NELSON. Edited by SIR HARRIS NICOLAS, G.C.M.G. & 
Vols. L to V. 8vo. 
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THE DUKE of WELLINGTON’S MAXIMBSE S ier 


and OPINIONS. Sxcoyp Epitiox. 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. bound. ibinvi 





M. THIERS’S HISTORY of fhe CONSU- ean 


LATE and EMPIRE. A Sequel to his‘ History of the French Revolution.’ Translated 
by D. FORBES CAMPBELL, Esq. Vols. I. to V. price 5s. each, with Illustrations. b Adver 
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BURKE’S PEERAGE 


OWE 

Comm 

Particular at 
factor: 


AND BARONETAGE 


For 1846. tietta-street, 


A NEW EDITION, CORRECTED THROUGHOUT, FROM THE PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS OF THE NOBILITY, &e. 


AND CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. 
In 1 vol. (comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary volumes), with upwards of 1,500 Engravings of Arms, &c. price 38s. bound. 


Poser Sct 





HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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